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PREFACE. 



The little work of which the second edition is now is- 
sued from tiie press is a short introduction to the study 
of the Irish language, and is intended mainly to assist 
the student desirous of obtaining an acquaintance with 
the language as it is ^oken in many parts of our island ; 
while to those who desire to enter more deeply into the 
study of Celtic, it may, perhaps, serve as a starting 
point at which to commence their investigations. 

Similar elementary grammars of the Irish language, 
varying in value and interest, have been long before 
y the public, the best of which are those of Dr. Neilson, 
and Mr. Connellan, the present Professor of Irish in 
Queen's College, Cork. These have been made use 
pf in the drawing up of the present work. The 
former had been long in use as a class-book in the 
University of Dublin ; but as it was confessedly very 
inaccurate and provincial in the character of the Irish 
which it exhibited, I was asked by my friend. Rev. D. 
Foley, D.D., Professor of Irish in the University of Dubr 
lin, to draw up a short grammar which would be free 
from errors of that kind. This work having received 
the kind revision of Dr. Foley, was published with a 
recommendatory preface by him in 1855, the Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin, having very liberally made a 
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grant sufficient to defray almost the entire expenses of 
its publication. Since its publication it has, at the in- 
stance of Professor Foley, been made a class-book in 
the Dublin university. 

It is well known by philologists that the great stand- 
ard grammar of Modem Irish is by Dr. 0*Donovan, one 
of the foremost representatives of native Celtic learning. 
This much poised work was published in 1845, and it 
is on it that I have mainly relied both in my first, and 
now again iik my second edition. Much progress, how- 
ever, has been made since that time in Celtic studies, 
and great results may be looked for when the second 
edition of Dr. O'Donovan's grammar appears, as it is to 
be hoped that he will combine in it the results of Zeuss 
and his school, and of his own researches in the study 
of the Brehon Laws. 

Since th^ 'first .publication of this little work the 
greatest change has come over our Celtic philology. 
That change has been caused by the appearance of the 
Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. That great work which 
marks a new era of Celtic philology was published in 
1853. In it Zeuss solved the Celtic problem, viz. : 
the question, in what relationship the Irish, Welsh, 
and old Gaulish people stand both to each other and 
to the other nations. Niunerous have been the works 
published on this question during the two last centuries. 
And yet we must say, with regret, that as to their 
value, it is almost none. In no department can more 
scientific errors be pointed out. The Continental 
scholars never mastered the Celtic languages ; the 
native scholars lacked, almost without exception, com- 
mon sense, and often common honesty. No Irish 
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scholar was conscientious enough to leaim Welsh^ no 
Welsh sdbolar to learn Irish ; but all were ready: enough 
to compare their languages with Phoenieian, Peraian, 
Etruscan, Egyptian, of which again they knew, kk 
reaUty, next to nothing. Justice compels ub. to men- 
tion one remarkable exception, the great Welsh scholar, 
Edward Lhwyd, of whom it may be said that he lived 
150 years before his time; but, unable to follow him, 
the native school had simk into chaotic and childish 
etymological dreams. The Celtic problem appeared to 
be hopeless, and became distasteful to sober minds. 
Some twenty years ago, however, the influence of the 
new science of Comparative Philology begaa to be felt. 
Pritchard tried to apply it to Celtic with some success. 
The Continental linguists of Bopp*s school, Bopp himself, 
Diefenbach, Pictet, and others, although tending in the 
right direction, failed to prove the truth, Zeuss at 
last succeeded by combining with an intellect of rare 
power a devotion to the subject which amoimted, one 
may say, to a sacrifice of his life. And even this might 
not have been enough if he had not possessed what no 
one possessed before him, viz., the really oldest jnonu- 
ment of both the Irish and the Welsh dialects. Those 
of the Irish he found in the MSS. of St. Gall, Milan, 
Wiirtzburg, and Carlsruhe ; the Welsh, in Oxford. 

Dr. O'Donovan, in a paper on Zeuss. in the Ulster 
Journal of Archaeology for 1859, quotes tibe following 
remarks by Dr. Siegfried in explanation of this/. 
** Zeuss, in the course of his historical researches, had 
become more famUiar with the great libraries of Europe 
than most men ; and he knew, what the scholars of Ire- 
land and Britain were not aware of, that the oldeet IrisU 
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'MSS; iadstmg are not to be found either in the libnuy 
of Trinity College, Dublin, or of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, BOr yet in Oxford or LondcHi ; but that they had 
been hidden for hundreds of yeavs in the Ambrosian 
library at Mi1an> in the old monaskexy of St. Gatl, in 
Switzerland, and in some other Continental jdaoea 
Most people know how this occuired. Ireland was at 
one period famous for its learning, and called by our 
ancestors the Island of Saints, and Irish missionaries 
were then the missionary teachers of the Contineint. In 
the numerous monasteries founded by them, such as St. 
Grail and Bobbio, learned men found a refuge. The 
MSS. Zeuss found in the German and Italian libraries 
are the results of their pious labours. These, however, 
are not original works, they are mere copies of parts of 
the Scriptures, and of the classics. In transcribing 
these, the monks, for the assistance of theix own memo- 
ries, and for the benefit of younger scholars, used to 
write between the lines the literal Irish trarhslation 
of difficult words and phrases. These are the famous 
•gloeaes of St. Oall and of Milan. Zeuss saw their value, 
and spared no labour nor expense in copying them out 
with his own hand. Possessing them he soon learned 
more of the really oldest fonns and grammar of the 
Irish language than any scholar had known before him. 
There are archaisms preserved in those glosses which 
were never found in the MSS. preserved in Great Bri- 
tam or in Ireland." 

Previous to the appearance of Zeuss' work, attempts 
could be made with impunity to connect Welsh and 
Irish with Hebrew and Phoenician, or with Etrusoan, 
Egyptian, and Basque. At the same time Welsh scho- 



laiB en the one hn^d, aad Ijisb ackal«4r& oaoi tii^ <>^lw* 
were able te deay the c9ia)Qexi(m of ihe two tai^i^ge^ 
j^ end hfi^ \>QeB. bow p^t to aU suoh vfti^ ait^];i(^pt^ aod 
^uBaertioiui. It is now proved (1) that on no grounds pf 
rational or soientifio etynicxlogy can t^e Celtic b^ cosor 
pared w^^h tbe Shemitic or other aUophyla^ family, 
but that it is of a purely Japhetic^ ie., Indo^Suxopean, 
origin ; aiid (2) that the Irish apd Welsh were original^ 
the same language. On this general result of the re- 
searches of Zeuss we quote the foUowjupg statement of 
Ik. O'Donovan^ in the article aJready aUuded to> which 
is of peculiar value as showing that th^ results of tbe 
Gennau scholar are adopted by the highest native 
authority on Celtic matteiu O'Donoyai^ states .that 
the Grammatica Celtica has proved: — 

" 1. That the Irish and Welsh languageSj ft^ on^ in 
their origin ; that their div$rge7ice^ ^ far from h^ing 
primeval, began only a few centuri^ before the Ropian 
period; that the differe^oe bet>^een them was veiy 
small when C^sar landed in Britain— so small, that arp. 
old Hibernian, most likely, was stiU understood there ; 
and that both nations, Iri^ and Briti3)x> were identical 
with the Celtae of the Continent— namely, those q£ 
(Glaul, Spain, Lombardy, and the Alpine covuatries ; — ^thja 
is, in fact, aasertii^ the internal unity of the Celtic 
family. 

'' 2* That this Celtic tongue is, in the fuU a|id com- 
plete sense of the term, one of the great Indo-£Ii|rop^{^ 
braaobes of human speech. Tl^S;! which it h^ heen 
impossiUe for the great linguist Bc^p to prove, is fully 
demonstrated by Zei^ 

'' The consequence of tiiese two facts is; tl^at there 
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zxrast now be an end to all attempts at C(»nparmg eitiia:* 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Egyptian, Bajsque, or any otter 
language which is not Indo-European, with any dialect 
of Celtic. The consequence furiher is, that as far as 
knguage gives evidence, we must consider the inhabi- 
tants of these islands strictly as brethren of those other 
five European families constituting that vast and an- 
cient pastoral race who spread themselves in their no- 
madic migrations till, in the west, they occupied Gaul, 
and crossed over to Britain and to Ireland, the last 
boundary of the old world. It follows, likewise, that 
to the Celtic family we must allow the full Japhetic 
heir-loom, not only of the grandly organized original 
language, but of all that it attests of early culture in 
every respect, the first germs of a mythological Pan- 
theon included. 

" Of a heterogeneous mixture, Zeuss has found no 
trace either in the Welsh or the Irish ; therefore, what 
mediaeval tradition relates of such mixture is now a 
problem which must find solution from a different 
source." 

The Celtic family consists of two living branches, the 
British and the Irish ; the first comprising the Welsh, 
Oomish, and the Armoric ; the second comprising the 
Irish or Gaelic, the Scotch Gaelic, and the Manx. 

The antique Celtic of Gaul is unhappily lost. Many 
proper names, and a few words reported t>y the old 
dassic writers, were long all we possessed of it. Grimm 
pointed out some curious charms reported by Maroellus, 
the physician of Theodosius the Great. During the 
last few years about ten really ancient Gaulish inscrip- 
tions have been discovered in Fnmce. Unfortunately 
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th^ axe all very short. M. Piotet, Barotn Boget de 
Belloguet, Mr. Whitley Stokes, and Dr. Siegfried, haw 
attempted to interpret them. 

With respect to the Irish language, we know it nol^r!. 
in three stages : 1, Old Irish up to A.D. 1000. Of this 
Zeuss discovered the most ancient relics in the glosses 
of St. Gall, &a, of which he has printed a large por- 
tion in his Grammatica Celtica ; and Trinity College, 
DubUn, possesses, since last year, by the munificence 
of the Irish Primate, one parchment book of the same 
age, namely, the very valuable book of Armagh, now 
in preparation for publication by Rev. Dr. Reeves; 
2, Middle Irish, from A.D. 1000-1400, is represented 
by the Brehon Laws, many printed works, and the vast 
MS. treasures at home ; and 3, of the Modem Irish, 
we have the later literature and the spoken language 
of the present day. 

The peculiar features of the language which, appa^ 
rently, made it quite 8ui generis, and tended to open 
the door for many unfounded theories, have been at 
length historically traced, and their natural origin dis-. 
covered. The absence of the neuter gender is shown 
to be merely a modem loss, as the language of the St. 
Gall glosses is nearly as full of neuters as La;tin or 
Greek ; the aspirations so frequent in later times are 
perceived to have arisen from the influence of vowels, 
and the curious phenomenon designated by the name of 
edipsis, is now ascertained to have owed its origin to 
the ibflttence of a final n (See § 7). 

T3ie Continental school of the followers of Zeuas is 
now working pari passu with the Dublin school of 
native Irish scholai's, headed by the well known names 
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of Dr. P^trie, Dr. O'Donovan, Mr. Eugefne Cimry, Ber. 
Br. Todd, &F.T.C.D., and Mr. Stokes. 

Hermann Ebel has shown the etymological identity 
of the Irish cases of dedension yet extant with those 
of the Indo-European languages ; and M. Pictet and 
Herr Gluck have completed Zeuss' researches on the 
Celtic names. A critical journal has been established 
at Berlin for the comparative study of Celtic and its 
sister languages (Kuhn and Schleicher's " Beitrage**). 

Celtic rational philology is only in its ixifancy. The 
mtical Dublin school, the leading names of which have 
been already mentioned, have had so much employment 
in the mere cai'eful editing of texts that they have bee© 
imable, hitherto, to digest the results of their labours. 
By Zeuss they have been now put into natural con- 
nexion with the other labourers in the wide field of 
Indo-European philology. Celtic benefits by all the 
light that has been thrown upon general philological 
studies by Grimm, Bopp, &c. ; while it is itself now appre- 
ciated as being essential to a complete understanding 
of the languages and the origin of the sister nations, 
viz., German, Italic, Greek, and their relations. But 
much yet remains to be done ; the full materials for 
working have not yet been obtained ; a Thesaurus of 
Irish being absolutely required to complete the tools 
necessary for working in the great Celtic n^ina It is 
the grand and primary desideratum of Irish learning. 
We trust that, when the labour of editing the Brehon 
Laws is concluded, Mr. Curry and Dr. 0*Donovan will 
supply this great want, and thereby enable the Conti- 
nental scholars successfully to pursue their studies. 

Since the issue of the first edition of this work, a 
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work of a similar nature has appeared — namely, " The 
College Irish Grammar," by Rev. XJlick J. Bourke, of 
Maynooth College. Dublin, 1856. In reply to Mr. 
Bourke's strictures on my omission of the subjunctive 
mood in this Grammar, I merely remark, that we might 
as well insert in the number of cases of the Irish noun 
the Sanskrit instrumental and locative, because the ideas 
expressed by those cases can be conveyed by a use of 
the Irish cases ; as insert among the moods of the Irish 
verb the subjunctive, simply because the indicative in 
Iiish is frequently used in a subjunctive signification. 

In conclusion, I beg to return my best thanks to my 
friend Dr. Rudolf Th. Siegfried, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Dublin, for the kind assistance 
that he has afforded me in my attempt to bring this 
little work up to the present stand-point of Celtic inves- 
tigation. The Rev. Professor Foley has also kindly given 
the work the benefit of his revision ; and I humbly 
trust that this second edition may be foimd useful in 
promoting a knowledge of the vernacular Irish, and, at 
tJhie same time, not wholly undeserving the attention 
of the general philologer. 

MiDDLETON TyAS, YORKSHIRE, 

July 26, 1860. 
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CHAPTER I. 

§ I.— The Alphabet. 

The ordinaiy Irish Alphabet consists 
they are — 

SOUND. 

OC a 1. Long, as a in hcUL . . • 

2. Short, as a in ivkoL . 

3. Obscure, as a in negative* 
b b As in English. . . . 
C c !• Before a dender vowel, as £ in hmg* 

2. Before a broad vowel, as c in caU. 
*D T) 1. Somewhat thick, as the English tk in 

2. Before a slender vowel, somewhat as 
d in guardian, , 
6* e I^ng, as ay in hay, . 

P p As in English 

^ g 1. Before a slender vowel, as ^ in get, 

2. Before a broad vowel, as ^ in gone, 
tl h Asinl^lish. 
111. Long, as f in marine. 

2. Short, as i mjin. 
L Xj 1. As U in mill, , 

2. Somewhat as 7 in valiant. 
tn m As in English. . 
14 fi As in English. . 
O o !• Long, as oa in coal. . 

2. Short, as tf in hUk. , 
P p As in English. . 
H 'p. 1- Broad, as r in raw, , 

2. Slender, somewhat like the second r 

in carrion, 

^ Y« 1. Before a slender vowel, as sA in thidd, 

2, Before a broad vowel, as s in son, 
^ c 1. Bather thick, corresponding with the 
broad t). . 

2. As ^ in bestial , 
tl tl 1. Long, as tf in mle, . 

2. Short, as « in puL . 



of eighteen letters : 

EXAMPLE. 

bdn, tohUe, 
cayi, come. 
tionrpo, vfith me. 
bean, a tooman. 
aaU>, sense, 
cat, a battle. 

■odn, a poem. 

•Old, God. 
f6, six. 
peati, a man. 
gean, love. 
gan, vnthout^ 

min, mild. 

miTi, meal 

mil) honeg, 

btiitte, a blow, 

Tn6, /. 

ni, not. 

m6i[i, great. 

olc, evil 

pobat, a congregation. 

tiann, apart. 

bei^i, bring. 
pnn, we. 
-ponai*, happiness. 

ca|il5, a buU 
cigeanna, a lord. 
cut, the bach part. 
bufi) the bottom. 

B 



2 IRISH GRAMMAR. 

It must be borne in mind that all the attempts to illustrate 
the Irish sounds by English are only approximations ; the 
true sound must be learnt by intercourse with those who 
speak the language. CC'6 is pronounced in the West as oo, 
as peacccD, dn. In other places it is pronounced as a in 
negative in nouns and infinitives, while in 3rd sing, past 
passive as 05 and ac. 

§ 2. — Vowels ; and Rule Caot te caot, 7c. 

CC, o, and u, are called broad vowels; and e and 1 slender. 

The most general rule of the Irish language is that called 
caol le caol ctpaf leoccm le leccran, " a slender with a 
slender, and a broad with a broad ;*' which is, that the vowel 
preceding a consonant, or combination of consonants, and that 
which follows it, must be of the same class ; sc. both broad, or 
both slender : e. g. Nom. f^olo^, Gen. -p^otdi^e, not -psolo^e. 
Nom. -pigea'DOifi ; Gen. -pigea'DOfia, not piJeaDOifia ; mol, 
Tnolaim ; buail, buaileaf , bualcco. The reason of this rule 
is, that in Irish the two classes of vowels have a decided 
influence on the pronunciation of the consonants in immediate 
contact with them ; a, o, u, giving them a broad sound, and 
e and 1 a slender. As this influence on the consonant is 
exercised both by the preceding m well as the following 
vowel, the pronunciation would be rendered uncertain if the 
two vowels were not of the same kind. This delicacy of the 
organs of speech, though partly known elsewhere^ has not 
been carried out to the same extent by any of the Indo- 
European languages, nor was it fully developed in the older 
shape of the Celtic itself, as Welsh does not partake of it. 
This rule has caused a rather cumbrous orthography, as a 
large number of vowels are now written for the mere purpose 
of insuring either the broad or slender pronunciation of the 
consonants, and these vowels which in reality have no sound, 
are distinguished in no way from those vowels which are 
sounded. This creates a difficulty in reading correctly Irish 
words. If every one of these silent vowels were marked, for 
instance, with a point, it would be of great assistance to the 
reader. Such an innovation, however, we cannot undertake 
to introduce. 

§ 3. — Diphthongs. 

There are in Irish thirteen diphthongs, which are: ae, ao, 
ai, ea, ei, eo, eu, ia, 10, lu, 01, ua, ui. CCe, ao, eu, eo, ia, 
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in, and ua, are generally long, the remaining are sometimes 
long and sometimes short. The diphthongs and triphthongs in 
Irish frequently are not real, but owe their rise to the opera- 
tion of the rule caol le caol, 7c., e, g., aingeal, an angel^ &c. 
Those diphthongs which have their first vowel long are 
generally pronounced like dissyllables j as cdim, / am. The 
following is a Table of the diphthongs and their pronuncia- 
tion : — 

A. — Invariable Diphthongs. 

ae like ai in pain. , . . txie, of a day* 

ao „ ay „ mayor. . . aon, one. 

en „ a „ /ore. . . ^tifl, sharp. 

m It eo „ chao'. . . cialt, sense. 

ua somewliat like oe in doer. . puaji, cold. 



B— 



ai long, like 


at^i 


— short, 


n 


a 


"~" >» 


n 


i 


ea long, 


» 


a 


— short. 


u 


ea 


ei long, 


»» 


ei 


— short, 


>» 


• 


eo long, 


»> 


yeo 


— short, 


1} 


u 


10 long. 


»i 


ee 


— short, 


» 


• 

% 


in long, 


» 


evo 


— short, 


» 


u 


01 long, 


M 




• 


~~" i» 


i> 


I 


— short. 


j» 


ui 


j> 


J» 


u 


ui long. 


>» 


ui 


— short, 


» 


ui 



^Variable Diphthongs. 

in drawing. . . cctifn, / am. 
*^-"' 1fHlit» a fteowii. 

•06011, do. 
ceap,c, jw^ 
^1T1, self. 
geifii/a*. 

'Oeoc, a drink. 
■pion, tmne. 
-pi op, knowledge. 
piu, worthy. 
piuc, 6oi7. . 
coin, JM«t 
coict, a wood, 
coiyv, a cnme. 
CfioiT), afghk 
ciii5,/»e. 



„ rang. 
„ irregular. . 
„ done. 
„ heart. 
„ reigw. 

» /'•• • 
„ yeoman, 

„ ^«<een. 
„ bliss. 
„ /ew. . 
„ put. . 
„ wore. 

«• vvv€/« • 

„ ^t7/. 
„ crw<c^. 
„ /rwtt 
„ quill. 



61 short is pronounced in Munster like e in sell, 111 is pro- 
nounced like in c^one, in Connanght, &c. 

It must be borne in mind that the English sounds are ap- 
proximations. 

An accent is placed over vowels when they are long, as 
bdf , d€ath. Also over the variable diphthongs when long. 

§ 4. — Triphthongs, 

The following five triphthongs are used in the Irish lan- 
guage, and are always long: — 

b2 
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aot like ee in ke^ tnaoin, trecuure^ 

eoi n yeo „ ffeoman, with i after it. . peoit, flesh. 

icn ), eei ,, seeing tiaig, a physician. 

mi ), iem „ viewing. . . . citrni, gentle. 

uon nearly like u in assured. . . cuaifi'D, a visit. 

§ 5. — Contractions. 

The following contractions are frequently used in printed 
books : — 

7 opif . 5 son. .1. ecr&on, w. 

^ afi. g ea. 7c e<c. 

^ aifi. V til. -p fi. 

a cm. S Tin. n^ fifi. 

5 50,5cm. f acu. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mutations or Consonants. 
§ 6. — AspircUionj due, 

b, c, T), -p, 5, m, p, -p, t;, are called mutable consonants, be- 
cause by asyiratwn or eclipsis they either entirely lose or 
change their sound. 

t, n, ft are called immutable consonants, because they are 
incapable of aspiration or eclipsis. 

As the mutable consonants have rery different sounds when 
aspirated, it seems proper to give them here, with their va- 
riety of pronunciation: — 

b in the beginning or end of a word sounds like v; as, mo 
baile, my village ; pib, you. In the middle of a word be- 
tween broad vowels it is generally sounded like w; as, a lea- 
bafi, his hook. 

c before and after a broad vowel is pronounced like the 
Greek x> or as gh in lough, as, mo cayia, my friend; loc, a 
lake; but if it precede or follow a slender vowel it receives a 
less guttural sound, as, ci'oim, I see. The same diversity of 
sound prevails with regard to the German aspirate ck, ach 
being broad, ich, slender. 

1. "D and 5 sound like y in connexion with the slender 
vowels 6 and 1, but with a slight guttural sound ; as, a geinea- 
ThuiTi, his birth. 

2. '6 and 5 before and after a broad vowel have a strong gut- 
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tural sound ; as, mo put, my voice. This sound does not occur 
in English, and must be learned by intercourse with natives. 

f is not sounded at all ; as, an pift, pronounced as, an i|i, 
of the Tnan, 

m is pronounced like B. 

p is pronounced like Ph in Philip ; as, a ^di-p, his suffering. 

f and t are pronounced like h alone j as, mo f oldf , my 
amfort; a tecmga, his tongtie. 

I, n, and |i alone admit of being doubled in the middle or 
end of wordjs ; as, 'ouinn, to us, vt and In in the middle of 
words are pronounced like II, and "on like nn ; as, ccolo^, 
sleep; ceoDna, the same. 

§ 7. — Eclipsisi 

This term has been invented by Irish grammarians to denote 
one class of those alterations by which the initial letters of 
words are affected under certain conditions, as we shall see 
below. The term is taken from the peculiar orthographical 
contrivance, viz., as some of the alterations are so considerable 
that they would greatly disguise the word to the eye, the 
original letter, although silent, was allowed to remain in 
writing while the altered sound, which in reality is alone to 
be pronounced, was placed before it : the second letter is then, 
as the phrase is, eclipsed by the first. Hence arise the fol- 
lowing cases : — 

b is eclipsed by m ; as, d^i tn-bcnte, our town. 

c „ 5 ; as, dfi g-ceaiic, ow rifflu, 

-D and 5 „ n ; as, d)i n-'Dia, our God; dp, ngeaiidn, our complaint 

p „ t>; as, an b-ptiib ctr, art thou^ 

p „ b; as, dp, bpdin, ow punishment, 

Y» „ t: ; as, an c-|*tar, the rod. Vid. § 8. 

c ,) T) ; as, dp. 'D-ceine, owjire. 

These are pronounced as, 6|i maile, Ac, 

m suffers no eclipsis. 

n can scarcely be said to eclipse 5, but rather to coialesce 
with it ; the pronunciation being like ng in singing. 

Instead of the above method, in older orthography the 
initial letter is doubled to indicate the eclipse j as, cc^ xx, &e., 
instead of 5c, w; thus, a cclonn, their children, for a 5-clann. 

The origin of the eclipsis is now well understood : it origin- 
ally took place only after certain words, and was in every case 
owing to an n, in which these words ended in the earlier 
period of the language. Vid, §§ 8, 24, 28, 35, 
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PAET n. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER L 

§ d>.—The AHicle. 

The article an, the, is inflected thus : Singular. Nom. an ; 
gen. masc. an, gen. fern, na; Plural, na. The dative is 
formed by an, with a preposition.^ After a preposition ending 
in a vowel the a of the article is dropped, as Do'n ocaifi, in- 
correctly written 'oon a^aifi, to the father. 

The form naib (Zeuss, p. 238,) was anciently used in the 
dat. plural, but is not to be met with in modern Irish. 

Certain prepositions when followed by the article, assume 
an -p, e- g. te tw^jlef an, tuUk the; ufi4 throtigh,-ci[iefain through 
the; laji, after^ iafif an, aftet the* This fact we conceive to be 
explicable only by assuming that the f belongs in reality to 
the article, and not to the preposition. 

The article causes the following changes in the initials of 
nouns. 

1. K the noun begins with a vowel, the article prefixes t; 
to the nominative singular of masculines, and h to the genitive 
singular of feminines: it prefixes h to all the cases of the plural 
except the genitive, to which n is prefixed. See below, No. 2. 

2. If the noun begins with a mutable consonant, except t), 
r, Xi ^^ article aspirates the initial mutables of masculines 
in the genitive, and of feminines in the nominative. 

After T>o and 7)6 the article aspirates in the dative of both 
genders. In some parts of Ireland eclipsis is used instead of 
aspiration. €Cnn, m, also aspirates with the article. 

In the genitive plural all initial mutables, including t> and 
r, are eclipsed, except x* ^^^ reason of this is, that the geni- 
tive plural originally ended in n, as mnan, nan. This n ap- 
pears before vowels as mentioned in No, 1, and so in annpan 
COf ac, in the beginning. 

3. If the noun begins with -p, followed by a vowel, or by I, 
Y), or |i, wherever the article would aspirate other consonants, 
it; in this case, eclipses f by prefixing r. The origin of this 
r, and also of that mentioned under No. 1, has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 
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4, If the noun should begin with I, n, or ft, or f before a 
mute, the article causes no change whatever, or in the singular 
of those beginning with v or r. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Noun. 
§ 9. — The Noun in General, 

There are but two genders in Irish, — the Masculine and the 
Feminine. The following are a few general rules for ascer- 
taining to which a noun belongs; but in most cases the learner 
must find the gender by experience, or from a lexicon. 

The following nouns are masculine : — Names of men and 
males generally. 

Diminutives in dn, tn j derivatives in ait>e, uiT)e, onoe, ai|ie, 
ac, afi, ofi, and personal nouns ending in 6i|i; as, buailreoi|i, a 
thresher; abstract substantives in a|*; as, nnneaf , sickness; and * 
usually monosyllables in or, ucc, uf, and ut; as, ucc, the 
breast. 

The following are generally feminine : — ^Names of women 
and females, of countries, rivers, and diseases, diminutives in 
65 ; derivatives in ace ; as, fifogacr, a kingdom; and abstract 
substantives, except those in af ; as, ^ite, whiteness ; and in 
most cases those nouns in which the last vowel is slender. 

There are only two numbers, the singular and plural, and 
four cases distinct in form, the nominative, genitive, dative, 
and vocative. Under the nominative form are included the 
relations of the nominative and accusative, under the dative 
form,* the relations of the dative and ablative. The vocative 
has always the particle a prefixed, which aspi/rates the initial 
mutable. 

■ ■■ ■■»■■■ ■■ ■ !■■! I ■■■■II ■ ■■■ ■ I ■■■■■■ IIIBWI »<^l ■ ■ PPWW ■ I I <!■ ■■ fc ■! I 

* In the fonner edition of this grammar the name prepotitkmal was, after 
O^Donovan, given to this case ; it is more convenient, however, to retain the 
term dative. It must be borne in mind that it is the preposition prefixed 
that makes it either dative or ablative, and that the aspiration that will be 
seen so frequently to occur in the initial letter of the noun in this case, as "oo 
t5al.l^ is owing to the influence of the preposition 'oo, to, and is not a neces- 
sary adjunct of the dative case. The dative is, therefore, in this grammar, 
given in its nude form without the preposition, and consequently without 
the aspiration, and the same has been done in the case of the vocative. 
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The 4ssi»G endings in tbe modem langnage ate, as might be 
expected^ muck fewer and less distinct than in the more 
ancient^ in which the accosatiye singular and {diiral had 
frequently a distinct ending, and where also peculiar forms 
of the neuter and dual are found. The case distinctions ap- 
pear at an earlier period to haye been lost by the Welsh and 
Cornish, with the exception of that internal inflexion ex- 
hibited by the first declension in Irish, of which a few traces 
exist even in those languages. 

We may arrange the nouns in the modem language into 
five classes, or declensions, which follow. Some nouns partake 
of the characteristics of several declensions. Zeuss, treating 
of the ancient language, classifies the nouns into two divisions, 
the vowel and the consonantal declension, so designated on 
account of the crude bases ending respectively in vowels and 
in consonants. In the modem language there are, however, 
but few traces of the second division left, which may perhaps 
be enumerated as the fifth declension, with some few nouns of 
the third, namely, those that make their genitive singular end 
in ac. 

§ 10. — First Beclenmn. 

The first declension consists of masculine nouns whose geni- 
tive is formed from the nominative by adding a slender vowel 
to the broad one in the termination, or by changing the broad 
vowel or diphthong of the noun into a slender one. 

In the plural the nominative is like the genitive singular, 
and the genitive like the nominative singular. 

The dative case in the singular is like the nominative ; in 
the plural, it ends in ib, which is invariable throughout all 
the declensions. 

The vocative case plural is formed by adding a to the 
nominative singular. 



Singular. 

Nom. batty a Jmb, 
Gen. bailt. 
Bat haVU 
Voc. bailt. 

In like manner decline — 

Singular. 

•Datt, a blind man. 
peayi, gen. -pift, a man. 
mac, a ton. 



Plural. 

Kom. boitt. 
Gen. batU 
Dat battaiC. 
Voc. batla. 



PlwaL 

cardn, a path. 
j^Sld-p, comfort 
otvomac, a colL 
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Some noons of this declension form the nominatire plural 
by adding ra to the singular ; as^ feol^ a ml, PI. feobcxt. 
Whenever the nominative plural differs in form frcm the 
genitive singular, the dative plural is formed from it, not only 
in this, but in the other declensions, e. g. -peolcaib, so -f^^al, 
a tale, Nom. PI. fg^ala, Dat. fg^ateaib. 

Many nouns ending in ac form the nominative plural by 
adding e to genitive singular ; c in declension becomes -^ ; as, 
ualac, a burden, a charge; Gen, Sing, ualaigj Nom. PI. 
ualaige. 

§ 11. — Second Dedemum. 

This declension comprises the greater part of the feminine 
nouns in the language, and but few masculines. 

The genitive singular has a slender increase. This causes 
an attenuation of the preceding syllable, if it be not slender 
already, according to the rule caol le caol, 7c. 

The dative case is formed from the genitive by dropping 
the increase. 

The nominative plural has a broad or slender Increase re- 
gulated by the rule, caol te caol, 7c. 



Singular, 

Nom. and Voc. cop, a foot 
Cren. . . coi-pe. 
Dat. . . coil** 

In like manner decline — 

uifeog, a lark. 
1^0165, a farmer. 



Plural, 

Nom. and Voc ay^a, 
Gren. . . cot*' 
Dat . . corai5. 



once, a cross. 
cioc, a stone. 



Words in 6it) make their nom. pi. in 'oi'oe; e.g., fC|iab6i'D, 
a scolding woman; pi. fq[iab6i'Di'De. 

Some nouns, the vowel of whose termination is slender, 
form the plural either by adding a slender termination, or 
ecmna ; as, luib, an herb; PI. luibe, or ItiiBeanna : "but the 
latter form," says O'Donovan, " which is like the Saxon ter- 
mination en (as in oxen), is more general, and better than the 
former, because more distinct and forcible." When the nomi- 
native plural terminates in this mode, the genitive plural is 
formed from it by dropping the a ; e.g., the gen. pi. of luib is 
luibeann. 

The vocative singular of masc. nouns having a broad vowel 
in the termination of the nominative is generally attenuated. 
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If the nominative plural be formed by adding T;e to the sin- 
gular, as sometimes happens^ the genitive plural is formed from 
it by adding ceo ; as coiU, a wood; plural, nom. coiHue ; gen. 
coiU-cecro ; dat. coillcib. 

§ 12. — Third Declension. 

The nouns of this declension are of both the masculine and 
feminine gender. It comprises nouns ending in oifi, fem. 
abstracts in acr, abstracts in eaf, monosyllables with 10, as 
pof, &c,, and others. 

The genitive singular has a broad increase. 

The dative ends like the nominative in the singular number. 

The nominative plural takes a slender increase, I'oe and re, 
and a broad increase in cc, anna, and aca. 

Singular. 



Nom. and Voc. pi5ea'D6i|i, o 

weaver. 
Gen. . . pi5e(rD6|ia. 
Dat. . . 'pi5ea'o6i|i. 
Voc. . . pigecrodiii. 



Plural 

Nom. -pigecrodi^ii'oe. 
Gen. pi5e(rD6i|i. 
Dat. pi^e(rD6i|iit). 
Voc. p5e(rD6t|iiT>e. 



Carefully observing the rule caol le caol, 7c, decline — 

Tueattc6i|i, a decdver. 
•mdin, o hog* 
tio|^, a ra£k. 



■ptdntiijifceoiii, a eaviottr. 
pop, Jmowledge, 



Also, ocaifi, a father; gen. aca|i; nom. pi. aiqfle, or 
aiqfieaca, gen. aitfieac ; bfi&uaifi, a brother ^ nom. pi. bfidi- 
qae, or bfiditfieaca ; and mduaifi, a mother; also, cuit); 
gen. ccoa, a part. 

Those nouns in which the nominative plural ends in re, or 
re, form the genitive by adding cro : — ni6iTi ; gen. pi. mdin- 
reoD. 

Many feminine nouns in i|i make their genitive singular in 
ac, as 'oaifi, the oak, 'oafiac ; laf aifi, a flame, la^fiac, &c. 
These nouns make their nominative plural in aca, as laffiaca, 
80 cocaifi, a city, caqfva6 ; nom. pi. caqfiaca. 

Nouns in eaf make their genitive either after the analogy 
of the first or third declension, as nnneaf, sickness; gen. 
rtTinif , or nnneaf a. The first form is the more common. 

Certain nouns which take a broad increase also suffer an 
internal change; e.g.,piof, knowledge, gen. |?eafaj tiff, news, 
gen, offa; leaf, a rath, gen. leafa, also lif. 
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§ IS. — Fourth Declefudon, 

The fourth declension comprises nouns of both genders 
which have no change in the singular number. Most nouns 
ending in vowels, and generally those in fg, 1*6, and fn, are 
of this declension. 

The nominative plural is generaUy formed by adding i-oe, 
ue, and re, to nominative singular. 

The genitive plural is formed by adding -o or cro to nomina- 
tive singular, and sometimes to the nominative plural. 

It is, however, in common usage incorrectly, but frequently, 
made identical at one time with the nominative singular, and 
at another with the nominative plural. 



Singidar, 

Nom. and Voc. pdititie, a ring. 
Gen. . . pditine. 
Dat . . pdinne. 



PlurciL 

Nom. and Voc. ■pditini'De. 
Gen. . . 'pdinnea'D. 
Dat. . . ^inni'oitj. 



"OtiiTie, a person, makes 7)00111 e ; aitne makes aiteanca in 
the nominative plural. 

§ 14. — Fifth Declension, 

Nouns of the fifth declension are of both genders, and gener- 
ally end in vowels in the nominative. 

The genitive singular is formed by adding n or nn. 

The dative case is formed by attenuating the termination 
of the genitive singular. 

The nominative, plural is generally formed by adding a to 
the genitive singular. Some nouns of this declension form 
their plurals irregularly, but they will be learned by practice, 
or from the dictionary. 



Plwat 
Nom. and Voc. 061110111^11 a and 

cdThdji-pcon. 
Gen. . . c6Tiiati^Ti. 
Dat . . c6TTiai\'panait5. 



Singular, 

Nom. and Voc. c6rtia|i|*a, a 

n&ighbawr. 
Gren. . . c6Thap,|HXT). 
Dat. . . cdthatiiHnti. 

In like manner decline — 

Tceanga, a tongue, 1 peayi-pa, a person, 

•Dite, a flood, | ceatjiania, a quarter. 

T^eon^a also makes reangta, ceongtaca in the plural. 
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§ 15. — Irregular Nwvm. 

XHcE, Ood; Id, a day ; bean, a woman; b6, a (?«m^; it>4, a 
vumth; caofta, a sheep; qio, a hovel; bfiij, or bfioinn, a 
wo7$b; ceo, afog; q[\j6, cZay, are quite irregular, and are de- 
clined as follows : — 

*Oia, m,, God. 

Pluml 



SvnguUxr^, 

Norn. T)ia. 
Gen. "06, 
Dat T)ia. 
Voc. T)6, or "Oia. 



Ndm. "066, or "Ofiite, 
Gen. T)ia, or T)6ite(r6. 
Dat. "Odib, or T)6itit5. 
Voc *D6e, or "O^ice. 



Nom. M. 

Gen. tae. 
Dat Id, orl<5. 
Voc. td, or lae. 



Nom. and Voc. beom. 
Gen. . . TTiTid. 
Dat. . . Tnnaoi 



L^, m,y a day. 



Nom. laete, or tdice, and 

laeteanca. 
Gen, taetecTD, or Id. 
Dat. Ucetit), or Iditib. 
Voc. Ucete, or Idite. 

Oean,/., a woman. 

Nom. and Voc. -mud. 
Gen. . . bom* 
Dat. . . mnditS. 



Nom. and Voc. bd. 
Gen. . . bd. 
Dat . . btiiTi 



b6,/., a 



COW. 



Nom. and Voc. ba. 
Gen. . . bd. 
Dat. . . buoib. 



TTlf,/., a month. 



Nom. and Voc. ml. 

Gen. . . mlopa, Tni|*. 



Dat 



Nom. and Voc. -mloixi. 
Gen. . . Tn1(yp. 
Dat . . Tn1o|H)nb. 



Nom. caoyia. 
Gen. caoxvad. 
Dat cao|u& 
Voc. caofva> 



Caoyia,/., a sheep. 

Nom. caoi|ii§. 
Gen. caofta6. 
Dat caoTvcaib. 
Voc. cao|vca. 



Singular. 
Nom. and Voc. qfi6. 



Gren. 
Dat 



qfid. 
Cfid. 



C|i6, 971., a hut. 

Plural. 

Nom. and Voc. qfiaoiifte, and 

qfvdite. 
Gen. • . cfid. 
Dat . . qfiaoitib, and 
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b|i^j/.j the womb. 



Noto. tod Vbc briii. 

Gen. . • b|itiiTiti«, or 

bYVOfin* 
Dat . • btvoinn. 



Norn. And Voc fepxmna* 
Geo. . • bpjonn. 

Dat . . b|ioiiii(nt>. 



Ceo, afog^ makes ceoi§ and ciac in the genitive singular. 

C\di f^ clay^i in the singular is declined thus : — 

Nom. qfi6. 
Gen. qfiia'6. 

Voc qi^. 
It would be well tot the learner to practise himself in affix- 
ing the article to nouns. The changes and eclipses which are 
caused by the article have been stated in § 8. We give a 
few nouns here illustrative of the rules : — 
cm c-ctfcaiti, ih^ father. 



cm c-eafbog^ ihe bishop. 

cm 615, i^ virgin, 

am eala, the swan, 

cm geug, the branch^ 

cm -pagaiic, the priest 

cm ponnac, the fox. 

cm c-ainseal, the an^el \ 

The gender of these nouns can be easily known by observing 
the influence of the article upon them. 



cm t;-aY»at/, the ass. 
cm peati, <A€ man. 
an mac, the son, 
an bean, the woman. 
an rbiab, the mountain. 
cm c-piii, the eye. 
cm c-|*lac, the rod. 



CHAPTER III. 

Thb Adjective. 

§ 16. — The Adjective in General, 

There are four declensions of adjectives. The changes that 
the adjective undergoes when connected with a noun will be 
treated of in § 21. We give the adjectives in their simple 
form, and have omitted the aspirations as not rightly belong- 
ing to them in that state, for these aspirations do not occur 
when an adjective is the predicate of a sentence. 

With regard to their inflexions, it must be noted that the 
termination ib of the dative plural is never used unless the 
adjective be used substantively. The dative plural in adjec- 
tives is identical in form with the nominative plural. In the 
older form of the language, however, ib occurs with adjectives 
as well as substantives. 
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§ 17.-— The First Dedennm. 

The first decleasion consists of adjectives ending in conson- 
ants having the vowel of the last syllable broad. 

In the masculine the inflexions are the same as those of 
the first declension of nouns, except that the nominative 
plural ends in a. 

In the feminine the inflexions are the same as those of the 
second declension of nouns. 

Caol, slender* 



Singular, 



MASC. 

Nom. caoL. 
Gen. caoiU 
Dat caot. 
Voc. caoit* 



FESL 

caol/. 
caoile. 
caoit. 
caoU 



In like manner decline — 

dyiT), high. 
'Dut), black. 



Plwal, 

MASC. AND FEM. 

Nom. caot/x. 
Gen. caot. 
Dat caola. 
Voc. caoUc. 



Tr\6xi, great 
bdn, white. 



§ 18. — Second Declension. 

This declension consists of adjectives ending in consonants, 
and having the vowel of their last syllable slender. 

The genitiye singular masculine does not change, but the 
genitive singular feminine and nominative plural hare a 
slender increase in e. 

TTliTi, sTnooth. 

Plwral. 



Singular. 

^lASC. FEM. 

Nom. and Voc min. -min. 

Gen. . . Tf\\x\» mine. 

Dat. . . tnln. fniTi. 



MASC. AND FEAI. 

Nom. and Voc. mine. 
Gen. . . min. 
Dat . . mine. 



Decline as examples, dfifai^, anderUy and raif , tender, 

§ 19. — Hard Declension. 

Adjectives ending in arhuil belong to this declension. 
The genitive singular, and nominative, vocative, and dative 
plural, are syncopated, and take a broad increase in a. 

geccnariitiil, lovely. 

Singular. 



MASC. ASD FEM. 

Nom. geanartitnt. 
Gen. geanamtxi. 
Dat. seonartiuil/. 
Voc geanamuiU 



Plural 

MASC. AND FEM. 

Nom. geanomt/x. 
Gen. geanafhuit. 
Dat geanonrtt/x. 
Voc. geocnGcrhUt 
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In like manner decline — 

-peatvcntiuil, manly. geanofhuil^ lovely. 

bananiuil, womanly, T)acaTtivjil, handsome. 

This termination^ anitiil, means like (akin to f athail, Lat. 
simUis) -J e. g., peafiarhtiit, like a man, manly; ^lafathml, 
greenish (from ^laf , green) ; niTidrariitiil, effeminate (from the 
inflected form of bean). This termination occurs in nonns 
formed from these adjectives by adding the abstract termina- 
tion acT) or acr, as TxicanilacT), comeliness; |?ea|iariilac'D, 
manliness; mndtathtac'D, effeminacy ; |xioiceaThtiil, ^cweroiw, 
faoitearhlacc, generosity. 

§ 20. — Fourth Declension, 

This declension consists of adjectives ending in vowels : 
they are alike in all cases, genders, and numbers. 

CCofoct, aged. 



Singular. 

MASC. A17D FEM. 

Nom. aopoa. 
Gen. ao-poa. 
Dat. aoy^a. 
Voc. aopoo. 



Plural. 

MASC. AND FEM. 

Nom. aoy^a. 
Gen. ao|n)a. 
Dat aoy^a. 
Voc aop>a. 



§ 21. — Adjectives declined with Nouns, 

Adjectives beginning with mutable consonants are aspirated 
in the nominative singular feminine, in the genitive singular 
masculine, in the vocative case singular of both genders, and 
in the plural in the nominative masculine if the noun ends in 
a consonant ; they are also aspirated in the dative singular 
masculine.* 

CCn peafi geat, the white man. 

Singular. Plural. 



Nom. cm i>eaTi geal. 
Gen. an -f^ip. git. 
Dat 'Do'n peap, geat. 
Voc. a ^p. 51U 



Nom. napitigeala. 
Gen. Tia fepeap ngeat. 
Dat "DO na peapait) geata- 
Voc a peafia geala. 



* It is not easy to lay down any general role about the dative singular, 
as the influence upon the noun or adjective depends upon the preposition 
employed. The aspiration in the dative is modem and colloquial ; in the 
written language eclipsis generally takes place. 
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CCn beom ^eal, the white wcmom. 



NoDi. cm 5ean ^eat. 
6«n. fific mndpte* 
Dal. •Do'n rhnaoi git* 
Voc. a 6ean gedl. 



PhraL 

NonL Tia mnd geaUc 
Gen. Tia mbcm ngeaU 
Dat. "DO na mndiB geala. 
Voc. artindgeala. 



After this manner the learner might exercise himself with 
the following, given by Neilson in his Irish Grammar : — 



MASG. 



an la pia|i, <Ae cold dojf. 
an qfvann ni6|i, the great tree. 



FHSfi 



on rhoi'Din ^fm^ the cold morning. 
an cloc Tti6|V, the great stone. 



" Consonants,*' as O'Donovan remarks, *' are aspirated in the 
plitral merely for the sake of euphony, and not to distinguish 
the gender ; for whenever the noun to which the adjective 
belongs terminates in a vowel, the initial consonant of the 
adjective retains its natural sound ; as, ceolca binne, sweet 
melodies. 

§ 22.— *^e Degrees of Comparison, 

In both the comparative and superlative the form of the 
adjective is the same, and they are distinguished from one 
another only by the particle affixed, or the context. 

The comparative is formed by putting nfof before the geni- 
tive singular feminine of the positive, and the superlative by 
putting If, or af , before the same ; as ^eal, white; niof pie, 
whiter ; af ^ile, whitest 

If is generally used before a slender vowel, af before a 
broad, niof is probably a contraction for nf'6 af , thing which 
is, as in certain collocations Tiiof cannot be correctly used; 
as, T)o uaba|if ainn •ouic 6 v6i m-bia* f 6 nf-o bpedfifi, / taotdd 
give it to you if it were better, where niof (nf'6 af ?) becomes 
ni'D h(xb. 

The particle nfof is, however, sometimes omitted, e. g., in 
interrogative sentences ; as, meaf ai*© fein an c6|ia a Bfiaf>- 
ntiife T)e, do you consider it is right in the presence of God? 
Acts iv. 19. Similar is the usage when the assertive verb if 
or af begins the sentence, in which case nfof , as O'Donovan 
remarks, is never used, as in the example cited by him, if 
fedfifi me lond tu, / am better than thou. 
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In the ancient language we meet with a comparative end- 
ing in reft, rtf^ (Greek T€poQ, Sansk. Tf^, tara), and a super- 
lative in em (Sansk. J{, ma, Lat. mu8, as, Sansk.^SPi}^y ad- 

hama, Lat. infimus, and I|"^^, parama^ primus, summus, mini- 
inns) ; but these terminations have disappeared in the modem 
language. The slender increase in i\io\* ^ile is really the 
comparative inflexion; compare the old Irish comparative 
in itf, Sansk. iyas, Lat. tor, iuSj Greek lup. The af or I'p 
added to the superlative is in reality nothing but the sub- 
stantive verb, the superlative being formed similarly to tbat 
in French by the addition of the article to the comparative 
form. That the a and e are really comparative and super- 
lative inflexions is evident from a comparison of the Cornish, 
where both degrees, without distinction, terminate in a and 
e, — Vid. Norriis Cornish Grammar ^ p. 22. 

The adjective in the comparative and superlative under- 
goes no change, but is treated as an adjective of the fourth 
declension. 

§ 23. — Irregvlar Comparison. 

The following adjectives are irregular in their comparison, 
that is, they form their comparatives, and some their superla- 
tives^ from adjectives now obsolete : — 



Podtive. 

beag» UUle, 
ixroa, long, 

ttjlUf , j **^ 
pogaf*, near. 

^e6|i|i, »Aort 
ctiat, quich 
fnait, good. 
miTiic, often. 
m6fi,gretU. 
oUi, bad, 
ceit, hot 



CompanUwe, 

n1o|* tnph 

n1o|* pcci'oe, n1o|> yna. 

filof l»i5fe, poifse. 
nloj^ ^oifie, 5air<^. 
nlof* giofiiia. 
n1o|^ c^ij^e. 

n1o|^ Tnionca. 

niof meapa. 



If littgCb 

If* pa. 

If 1?oi5p. 

If ctjifge. 
If pedtiju 

If tnd. 
If tneafa. 
If ceo. 



niof ceo. 

Ouocc has also a regular comparative and superlative, tuaite. 
The irregular comparative is borrowed from ruf , a beginning. 
There is another form, caofga, now in disuse. When iJ^if^e 
is uJBed it generally expresses order of time, and is used some- 
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what adverbially, e.g., mife on peap, ba tiiifge, / wm the 
first man to do any thing ; mafi ba tuit^e 6 nd mife, for he 
vfos hef&re me, John i. 30 — Keanis Irish TeOamfinU So niof 
ruifge nd tdnsccoatt a n^afv "od ceile, before ih^ came together, 
Matt. i. 18. — Kecme^s translation, (caofga is the form used in 
O^Donnell's translation). 

§ 24. — The Nwmerah. 
The following is a list of the numerals : — 

VALUE. CABDINAIi, OWe, ETC. ORDINAL, ^rsf, ETC. 

1. oon. cficro. 

2. Txi; abstraet fiorm : t^ ^afut 

3. ic;t^1- cfieay^ and T;filofh<v6' 

4. cei^jie ; abstract, ceatai|i. cecrofiarha'o. 
6. cuig. cui^jtieceo. 

6. -p®' l^iphecro and |>6iThe(r6. 

7. |*eacc. y^eaccmocd. 

8. occ occfha'6. 

9. Tiaoi. naorfia'D. 

10. 'D01C J abstract^ X)6<X5. 'oeicrtiea'D. 

11. aoii-T)6a5. aonThcco 7)605. 

12. 'odi'sd^ccg. T)a|ia t)6c[5. 

13. ct^Ko6c^. ctiioTh<r6T)6a5, ori3Tiea<pT>6o[5. 

20. -pi^e, -ptcce. pitdeccotiia'D, pitcecro. 

21. aon a'l* pice, or aon ap. aonrtia'o a|i piciD. 

^CIT). 

30. -oei^ ap, 'pici'o, ciiioccpd. cinoccroriiccD, or 'oeicrhecro aifi 

pibciT). 

40. -od pici'o. T)d piceccDfTicro. 

50. caogcro, caoga, 'oeic a^ •oeicmeax) afi -od picro. 

'od pidiT). 

60. •c\C\ piciT). ctti pici'DTtiecro. 

70. -oeic ip cp,1 pi6iT). •oeidrheccD ap, tyil pi^T). 

80. ceitpa piciT)! ocufhogoro. cei^^fve pci'Drheoro, or ocmho- 

SOCDtiia'd. 

90. n6ccrD, "oeic i|* ceit|ie T)eicThe(r6 a|i ceitjie picn), or 

piciT). noccTDa'D. 

100. cetiT) and c^ctd. ceiiT>oc6 and c6(rD€ro. 

1,000. mite. mlleero. 

1,000,000. mittitin. mitliunof). 

T)6 and ceacaiji are never used with the noun, as they ex- 
press the numbers in the abstract. 

The following plurals are used: -ptciT), twenties; cda-Dro, 
hundreds ; but in the enumeration of the hundreds, 200, 300, 
&c., the singular form is used. So mile; pi. mflce; gen, 
milreoro. The singular mile is used also in the enumeratioa 
of thousands, e.g., f eacu mile peafi, seven thotmmd men* 

pee is inflected thus: gen. i^iceoco; dat. pici'o. Cto'0» 
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makes Its gen. o^t). THiHitm is inflected like a noun of &e 
first declension. 

GCbn, one, and "66, ttvOy aspiiste the initial mufables oi the 
nanns to which they are prefixed* ^(ttc, Oct, naoi, 'Oeid, 
eclipse the initial nratables of their nouns, and prefix: n to 
noans beginning with a vowel. The eclipsis arises (vid. § 7) 
from their forms originally being j-^dcen (Sansk. saptan, Lat. 
septem)^ occen (Sansk. ashtan), noin (Sansk. navan^ Lat. 
notem% T>ecen (Sansk. dcu^an, Lat decern). 

The following nouns, with the exception of beinr, are 
formed from the cardinals :— 



•Dip or bei|ic, two persons. 
rfii^fi, three peraoM. 
cectc jfvcqfi, few persons. 
ctJigeaii, five persons. 
I^ireafi, six persons. 



l^eaccafi, and Tn6ip,f*eiy^a^ 
sevei^ persons. 

naonbafi, nine persons. 
T)eicTieat)aii, ten persons. 



Most of these are compounded of the cardinals, and the 
noun ipeai[i, a man; but this has long been forgotten in 
practice, as they are applied to women as well as men, and 
'peaft itself is sometimes expressed in addition, as John iv. 
18, 6ifi T)o bccDttfi cfii^eayi -peafi 050-0, for thou hast had five 
hv£bands. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thb Pbonoun. 

§ 25. — The Pronoun in general. 

There are six kinds of Proi^ouns, viz. — Personal, Possessive, 
Relative, Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Indefinite. The 
compound pronouns need not be considered as a separate clasi^, 
as they are merely personal pronouns with prepositions. 

§ 26. — Personal Pronouns 

There are four personal pronouns: — ^m^, // ci5, thou; 
f 4, he ; and ^, she, with their plurals ; which, when used em- 
phatically, take an additional syllable, called the " emphatic 
increase." We give here the two forms, simple and emphatic. 
It will be observed that the genitive case admits of no emphatic 
increase. The genitive is in common parlance the possessive 
pronoun. Vid* § 28. 

This so-called " emphatic increase" appears in the Scotch 
Gbelic, Welsh, and Cornish, as well as the Irish. That added 

o2 
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to the first person plural, namely r\e, is, as Zeuss has sbown, 
a repetition of the pronoun ; fr^^ being the older form of the 
first person plural, afterwards, Ae f being rejected, ni. The 
Welsh has sJso an emphatic or reduplicated form of ni, nyni. 
Similarly, in Cornish, thyn means to tts, and is also found re- 
duplicated thynny. The Welsh used reduplicated forms for* 
all the persons ; thus, mi, I, myvi (v being the secondary 
form of m), dim, you, chwychi, &c. The Cornish also fre- 
quently repeats the pronoun in what Mr. Norris calls the 
second state j as, worty, agamst her, worty hy, id, ; hy being 
the third pers. sing. fem. ; it has also a broad increase similar 
to the Irish; as, dys, to thee ; emphatic, dyso, 

■S^fean and pcrofcm may perhaps be reduplicated forms, 
as the increase seems sometimes to be used without the pro- 
noun being adjoined; as, ann fan 7)0 bi beoro, in him was 
life. Zeuss gives similar instances, and notes that the ancient 
form was f cm and fem, alike for singular and plural. 



First Person. 


m^,/. 


SIMPLE. 

Nom. m6. 
Gen. Tiio. 
Dat. -Darii. 






EMPHATIC. 

Nom. fnife. 
Dat •DOTh'pcL 


SIMPLE. 

Nom. finn. 
Gen. d|i. 
Dat. 7)13 inn. 
Ace. inn 


Pha 


-al 


EMPHATIC. 

Nom. finne. 
Dat 'ofiinne. 


Second Person. 


"Cd, thou. 


8IMPI<R. 

Nom. z^ftu. 
Gen. 'DO. 
Dat. 'Duic. 
Voc. tti. 


Smff 


ular 


m 

EMPHATIC. 

Nom. cufa. 
Dat •Duicfe. 
Voc. tu|xi. 


SIMPLE. 

Nom. -pb. 
Gen. otiti. 
Dat -oaoib, •oft). 
Ace. 1^. 
Voc. fit). 


Ph 


tral 


EMPHATIC. 

Nom. -pbpe. 
Dat T)aoib|>e. 
Voc. -ptJpe. 
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Kom. Y«6. 
Cren. a. 
Bat "Dd. 
Ace. 6^ 



SDCPLB. 

Gen. a 
Dat 7)1. 
Ace. !. 



TIdrd Person Masculine, 96, he* 

SinjfiUar. 

EMPHATIC. 

Kom. f>4feafi» 
Dat 'D6pin. 
Ace 4f6an. 

ird Person Feminine* Si^ she* 

Singular, 

BMFBATIO. 

Norn. riT^ IT®' 



Third 



Dat THi^. 



5[%trd Person Plural, Common Gender, ^ccd, ^Aey. 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. -pcTD. 
Gen. a. 
Dat "o^i^. 
Ace loro* 



KMPHATia 

Nom. ipicrotxifi- 
Dat 'Ddibfeon- 
Acc. icRypan. 



Smm, fib, f6, fi, are the forms generally used for the nomi- 
native, and 6, f, for the accuaative; the forms inn, ib, are now 
nearly in disuse. 
T)ifin is used for 'oife when contempt is intended* 
P6in, self, is often affixed to the personal pronouns; as, 
m6 pein, myself, &c. 



§ 27. — The Personal Pronouns with Prepositions. 

The following combinations of the personal pronouns with 
prepositions occur so frequently that they ought to be care- 
fully committed to memory. There are fifteen of them in 
common use, many others are used in the ancient language, 
and similar combinations are to be met with in all the Celtic 
languages. 

1. With o^, at or ttnth. 



Singular 
agccm, with me, 
ogocD, or a^oro, toith thee. 
aige, with him, 
aici, wUh her. 



Phtral 
a^inn, with us, 
aguib, tnlhgau, 
aco, toith thim. 
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2. With (tf, out of. 



Singular, 
afavn, (nU ofv^ 
ayMTD, or afccc, wt qfHiee. 
a-jp, out of km. 



ocpiinn, out cfm. 
apji^, ow< of you, 
a|*ccc, a|*Da, om< of them. 



3. FM afl, Mpow. 



OfiTn, <mm& 
OYic, on /Aee. 
C(i|i} on Am. 
tUflfie, ttijitl, •» her. 



Plural, 



OYVjVtiiTiii, on tw. 
Ofifiuit), on you, 
Ofito, or op,|i(i, on tteni. 



4. TTi^A ctiTH, towards, to. 



SinguUar. 
cusocm, UHto me, 
cti|;(rD, vnto tAee. 
ctnge, iMift> Am. 
cuice, unto her. 



Singular, 
•olom, /row «c 
•oloCj/wntAee. 
•De,yrom Aim. 
Vhfrom her. 



Plural, 
tu^mnxi, unto us, 
cugaitx, unto you. 
cuca, umto them. 



5. TFi^A ve,/rom, off. 

Plural. 

v^nn,from us, 
'oS^j Jrom you. 
jAo^i from them. 



Smffular, 
•oatti, and •oom, to me. 
'Dttic, to thee, 
ryd, to Atan. 
T)!} to her. 



6, TTiiA w, to, 

Phral 
•DiJifin, to us. 
-oaoil), 'dH>, to you, 
•Ddit)} to^iem. 



Piura/L 

eiroP'titnfi) fte^imen us. 
eo(T>fi1i|i6t between you, 
eoroo|i|i.a, and eaTX)Yvta, 6efioeen ^Aem. 

8* With |xx, or ^, tinefer. 



Singuhr, 
jhSm, vmJer me. 
t^^-D, |^6c, ttikfer «A««. 
|MXOit And p6, fmd(B7* Ami. 
puite, trfiiti, under her. 



Plural 
pijinfi, tinder us, 
ptiiC, wkferyoM, 
piatOi imdier ^Aem. 



) 
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lonnocm, wi me. 
lonYiocD, lon-nccc, »i tkee. 
cmn, in him. 
innce, itinci, in her. 



9. With onn, in. 

Plural 

loHnoinn, m us. 
lonfiai^ Ml you. 
lonnca, in ihenu 



10. WUh im, or tifn^ upon or ahotU. 



Singular. 
ttmcmi, abmU me, 
VTnm), HTnocc, oftovf thee. 
tnme, oftoirt him. 
uimpe, t»inf>i| afou< W. 



Plural 
tiTnainti, aboat u$, 

timpcc, oftoitf tAaHh 



tiom, jiiom, vjith me. 
teac, |iior, unth thee, 
iei^N t^ij*, wft* him. 
\Ay I6tte, jiie^ wAA her. 



11. Tfi^ le, or fie, with, 

Plurat 
tinn, |iinti, ^th us. 
tit>, flit), »ft* you. 
teo, tiiiir KxfifA f4«ii. 



12. With 0, or tia,yrow. 



Singular. 

vaam, from me. 
HmZf/rom thee, 
ttai), Jrom him* 
tionte, mcati^from her. 



Phtral. 

uaiTin, from us, 
iiOlbj/rom gou. 
ti^O^jJhnnihem, 



13. Fi^A fioiw, iefoi'e. 



Singular, 
|i6thccTn, J^/^« me. 

Iioiifie, hefore him. 
fioimpe, |ioifn|M, b^ore her. 



Plural. 
ti6TiiaiTin, h^ore us. 
|l6Ttiotitj, before you 
fvOmfMx, 6e^efftef». 



14. TT^ rafi, beyond. 



Singular, 
totvm, owr me. 
to|it;, to|\,crt), owr thee. 
tcnp-if*, <w«* Aim. 



toYtyioiTin, over us. 
toi[V[im^ over gou. 



15. With i:fi6, through 



Singular. 
rTilom, through me. 
Cfilou, through thee. 
CfllT), through him. 
cjiite, cfiiti, (Arot^A Aer. 



P/«ra2L 
Cfiinn, through us, 
Cfil^ through gou. 
Zfi^otoi, through them. 
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The emphatic increases for these compounds are, in the 
singular, fa for the first and second person, feax\ for the third 
person. In the plural, ne, m, for the first person ; jxx, ipe,for 
the second person ; and fan, fecen, for the third person. 

Observe all through the rule caol le caol, 7c. 

§ 28. — Possessive Pronouns, 

The possessives are : — ^mo, my; t)0, thy ; a, his, or hers; 
dfi, ours; btiji, yours; and a, theirs. 

The possessives mo, 7)0, and bufi take the emphatic increase 
fa, or fe ; dfi takes na or tie j and a takes fan, or fecrn, 
according to the rule caot le caol, 70. ; but the increase is 
always postfized to the noun qualified bj the possessives, or if 
that noun has an adjective, to the adjective; e.g., mo Idmfa, 
my hand; dp, 5-cinnne, our hands; a Idifi "deaff an, his right 
hand, 

TTlo, 1)0, and a, his, aspirate the initial mutables of their 
nouns; as, mo beocn, my wife; df;, btryi, and a, theirs, eclipse 
the same ; as, bufi mbfidcaifi, your brother. The eclipsis arises 
from the £Ekct that these pronouns originally ended in n, which 
form appears before vowels and the medisB t> and 5; their 
original forms were af,n, f a|in or fofin, and an ; a, hers^ 
prefixes h to nouns beginning with a vowel. The a, his, is 
the Sansk. asya, ending in a vowel, hence it aspirates ; a, hers^ 
is in Sansk. asyds, ending in a consonant, hence no change 
except before vowels ; a, theirs, was in its full form an, Sansk. 
eshdm, Lat. eorum. This coincidence was shown some twenty 
years ago by Bopp, the founder of Comparative Philology, 
in his essay on the Celtic Languages, of which it formed one 
of the most brilliant points. 

The following are the combinations of the possessives with 
prepositions : — 

1. With vo, to. 

Plwal 



Sinfftthr, 
Tkm, to my, 
rxr^ to thy. 
X)d, to his, to her. 



•odf, to our, 
'Dd, to their. 



2. Withle,with. 

Singular, 
lem, with my. 
te^, with thy. 



r. 



CTD, occ, m%. 
Tia, m his or her. 



SmgtUar, 
dm, /row my. 
(fOyfrom iky. 
&na,from Aw or Aer. 
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3. With cm, in. 

MureiL 
*nd|i, in our. 
fttt) M their, 

4. With6,Jr<m. 

Phtral 



§ 29. — Relative Frorumns. 

The relative pronouns are a, who, which, or what; noc, t<>^, 
crAic^ ; ndc, which not. The primitive form of the relative a 
for all genders was an, whioh by phonetic rule is intact before 
vowels and the niedisB t), ^, and becomes am before b, aft 
before fi, and a before f, p, and the tenues. Vid. Zenss, p. 348. 

Contractions frequently take place when the relative is pre- 
ceded by a preposition ending with a vowel ; as, x>ai[iy lep^ &e. 

T>dftb, or 'odfvab^ and lefib, may be analyzed, as the case may 
be, 'o'a fio ba, to whom was, or t^' afi ab, to whom it ; bean 
7)d|ib ainm tnaifie, a womaii whose name was Mary, or whom 
name is, &e, 

T)o, the sign of the past tense, frequently appears to stand 
for the relative in the modern language, bat Uie cases cited, 
may be explained on the simple view of supposing the relative 
to be omitted. 

T)d is used frequently as a relative; this v6i must be di»* 
tinguished from v6^ a conqpound oiT>e, of, and the relative a, 
i(hich would be better written T)'a, of what, 

§ 30. — Interrogative Pronouns. 

The interrogatives are cia or ce ; plural, ciod, who, what; 
COD, cfveuT), 50 T)6, what; cd, ^d, what or where. 

Cod (anciently cit>, cev), seems to have been the neuter of 
CIO, though this use is lost in the modern language, ^o T)6 
was anciently core ; vid, Zeuss, p. 361. 

§ 31. — Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The demonstrative pronouns are : — fo, this, these; fin, that, 
those; fiiT), or vco, yonder. They are all indeclinable. 

" When fo follows a word whose last vowel is slender, it is 
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written p, or fe, and sometimes feo ; as, na h-aimfifie fi, of 
tim time (Eeating^s Hist, page 2) ; and fiTi, when it follows a 
word whose last vowel is broad, is written fan or foin 
[fean ?]" — O" Donovan, These changes are to accord with the 
rule caol le caoL, 7c. 

'^ -BaT) is generally used with personal pronouns, and iiT> 
with nouns." — CkmneUan. Examples are : — an |?ea|i ux), the 
man yondtr; tA f6 fiix), it is he yonder, 

§ 32. — IndejinUe Pronouns. 

These are :—6i5iTi,«)»i«; pb6 or cib6,* whoever; qon, any; 
eile, other; a c6ile, each other; ^ac, every, each; ^ac title, 
every; cdc, any other; neac, any one; ceaccafi, or neaccop, 
either ; am ce, the person who ; tnle, att. Cdc makes cdic in 
the genitive singular; the rest are indeclinable. Some of 
these, it will be observed, are mere compounds which have 
obtained a sort of pronominal use, and others are more strictly 
pronominal adjectives. 



CHAPTER V. 
Thb Vebb. 

§ 33. — Of the Verb in general. 

The Irish verb has four moods r — ^the Indicative, Imperative, 
Conditional, and Infinitive. The Infinitive is used with the 
particles 05, lafi, or afi tti, in the sense of present, past, and 
future participles respectively. 

There are five tenses, viz. : — ^the Present, Consuetvdinal 
Present, Past, Consuetudinal Past, and the Future. The con- 
suetudinal tenses might very properly be classified as a 
separate mood. 

The conditional mood is chiefly used in expressing a condi* 
tioB, and has frequently the particle "od, i/, expressed before it. 
Other particles often precede it, especially 50. It wxy some* 
times be rendered by the Latin imperfect subjunctive, but 
frequently has a sort of conditional future signification. Ex- 
amples may be found in Matt. xiii. 15 ; xiv. 15, 36 ; xx. 19 ; 
Acts vii. 19, &c. 



* Spelled also gi'o h% cia b'6, evidently for 51*6 or cid ba'o 6 \ cv6 b% 
is tpJukever. 
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In tlie ancient language tbeconsuetndinal past and present 
were alike. The consnetudinal past has, in the modmi Isn- 
goage, retained the ancient synthetic, or personal fom, while 
the present has adopted the analytic, or impersonal. 

The indicative mood is often used in the sense of a suhjunc- 
tive, hut the latter is not distingnished by any pecnliar end- 
ings. Initial changes, however, frequently take place, but 
these are owing to the influence of the particles preceding. 

The root of the verb, fer practical purposes, may be con- 
flidered to be the second person singular imperative active, 
from which all the other parts of the verb can be formed by 
affixing certain terminations. Changes also take place in the 
beginning, but they are generally phonetic, and caused by 
certain particles prefixed, which serve to mark out some of 
the moods and tenses, and are sometimes not expressed, but 
understood. 

The persons of the verb are formed in two difierent ways, 
analytically and synthetically. The analytic mode expresses 
the various persons by the third person singular of the verb 
and the personal pronouns. The synthetic, which is the mode 
generally used in the ancient language, in Irish as elsewhere, 
expresses the persons by terminational endings. Thus, in 
the analytic mode, the verb is the same throughout, the difier- 
ent pronouns marking the various persons and the number. 
Jn the synthetic, the verb has distinct terminations for each 
person except the third person singular. Thus the analytic 
form of the present indicative of Oi is — 



Singular. 
cd m6, / am, 
cd xj^, thou art. 
cd 1*6, he is. 



Phwal 

cd -priTi, we are, 
cd -pi), you are. 
TCd pcro, <*^ arc. 



But the synthetic — 

cdYnaoTD, «» are. 



cdim, / am. 
cdiji, ih€u art, 
cd f6, he is. 



cdtaoi, jrott are, 
cdi'D, tHy art. 



The analytic is generally used in asking a question ; e.^., 
em labfionfi cu S«oi'6il5e ? Do you spedc Irish ? But in 
answering, the synthetic ; labyiaim, / speak. The pronoun 
should not be used separately after the synthetic form, which 
would be a repetition of the pronoun ; as 'oean'paix) fiat), they, 
they vjiU do* 
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2. With Off, out of. 



Singular. 

a|MXTn, out ofmS' 

ay^TD, or opxc, out qfthee. 

ap ott< of him, 

ai-poe, cofpi, (wtf o/*Aer. 



ajmiTif), out qfms. 
apjit), 0M< of you, 
a|xa, a^^cc, om^ of (hem. 



3. fTii^^ a|i, tepon. 



OfiTVi} on me, 
Ofic, on fhee, 
(X\\if on him, 
iii|V|ve, uititi, on her. 



Plural 



OYi|UiiTiTi, on U8. 
otititiit), on ^otf. 
OjitOi or o|i|ia, on <&eni. 



4. With ctim, towards, to. 



Singular, 
cu^atn, twto me. 
cti^ocD) tm^o thee, 
611156) unio him, 
cuice, unio her. 



Stngtdar, 
'O^om, from me, 
'o'\o'c, from ihee, 
'oe,from him, 
'o\ifrom her. 



Plural, 
dugointi, unto us, 
ctigai^ unto you. 
cuca, unto them. 



5. With vByfrom, off. 

PluraL 
'oinn,/ro»nt«u 
'O^^Jfr^^myou. 
'olob^yrom them. 



Singular, 
•D<xrfi, and 'oom, to ms. 
"Dtiic, to thee, 
T>6, to ^tn. 
"Di) to her. 



6. fri^w,ft). 

Piural. 
nvimr), to us. 
•oaoit), 'd11>, to you. 
•oCi^ to them. 



7. With eiTMfi, or iTMfv, behoem, 

PhraL 

ecpOYvtmifi, between us, 
f90(^iKi6t between you, 
eoccop.p.a, and eazoxita, between them, 

8* ITifA ^, or -po, nmfer. 



f6mj under me, 
X^T), f^^c, under thee. 
^01, and p6, under him, 
iruite, piJiti, under her. 



Plural 

y^\1\X\, under us. 
p^i^ under you. 
p^tO) iMM2er them. 



laiSH e&AMUAB. 



2S 



Singulaf. 
tonnan), m me. 
lonncpD, lOTiTiccc, in thee. 
OTiTi) w him. 
mxize, 1T1T1C1, in her. 



9. With cmt), in. 

Plural 

lOtlflOCITlTl, W» U8, 

lontictit), t« yott. 



10. IFiiA im, or tim, wpon or a5(m^. 



Sir^vlar, 
timam, about me, 
nmocD, ttmar, o&oof f^ 
tnme, ad<m< Aim. 



Plvral. 
unicrtTin, oJofrf «& 



11. With le, or |ie, twicA. 



Smgtda/ir. 
tiom, tliom, trt/A »!«. 
teac, |iioc, with thee, 
lre1Y^ -jiip wrt A»wi. 
t6» Idtte, fiio, wi^ Aer. 



tinti, |linti, ftwVA w. 
tit), till), feitih you, 
teo, iMUr i0^A theau 



12. TTiifA o, or tia, yrow. 



ttonm, from me, 
xxmc^from thee, 
tiaxs Jrom hwi* 
tiCDte, «coti,/rw» Aer. 



tiaitin, from us, 
xxm'^ from you. 
tk«ibai,fr9Ht ihem. 



13. With tioitti, J^orc. 



Singular, 
fv6ttiain, ft^^re me. 
|i6if»tro, |i6rtiac, 6e/(W*e <Ac«. 
Yioiitie, ie/bre him, 
jioimpe, yioimpi, 6c^>re Aer. 



Plural, 
Xi6maMnn, h^ore us, 
tv6Tti(Xit), before you 



14. With za\i, beyond. 



Singular, 
toi[im, over me, 
tofic, toficrt), over thee, 
tai|li1p, over him, 
tdiT\|«, cdip-p, (wer Aer. 



toYitxcnnn, over us, 
tdfij^o, 6d|i|TCC, owr <IA«m. 



15. With qfi6, throttgh. 



Sir^iular. 
cp,1om, through me, 
Cfiloc, through thee, 
Cflll), through him, 
Cfiite, Cjviti, through her. 



Plural 
cfiiTiTi, fArott^A tM. 
cinlt), through you. 
otiioto, through them. 



1 
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The Conditional Mood is fonned by adding pinn, and the 
various terminations gjen in the table, to the root; 
as, buail, buailpTin. When, however, the future ends in 
ocaT), the conditional is formed from it by changing the qcd 
of the future, into aitin, the terminations being the same, with 
this exception, as in regular verbs; e.g., |X)illfeocainri, 
p)illfeocd, &c. 

The Infinitive is formed (1) by adding af) to the root and 
prefixing 7)0, which generally aspirates the initial mutable : 
this is the most usual mode, but it is (2) sometimes like the 
imperative; as, fgp.iof, infinitive, x>o fSftiof", to destroy, 
(3). Some verbs drop a slender vowel; as, cuifi, infin.'oo cti|i, 
to place, (4). Those in tut form their infinitive by adding 
the usual termination oro, only dropping the i ; as, beomnui]^ 
infinitive, 'oo becmntijcrD, to bless. Those in ig form it in the 
usual mode, only inserting a broad vowel after the i, generally 
n ; as, ^lUfi^, infinitive, •o'-poiUfi 1150:6, to show. These 
changes, it should be borne in mind, are only euphonic, aris- 
ing from that oft-repeated rule caol le caol, 7c. (5.) Some 
add z to the root, but, as O'Donovan says, these have a second 
form; ogaifi, infinitive, "D'o^aifiT:, or •d'osiutd, to reprove, 
(6.) Some add aThuin ; as, cyieit), infinitive, no qiei'oeaThuiTi, to 
believe. (7.) Some add dil; as, croThuit,* infinitive, 'o'ororiidil, 
to confess, O^Dono van remarks : ''In all verbal nouns borrowed 
from the English this termination is used in the corrupt 
modem Irish ; as, boxdil, to box; cicdil, to hick; fioUdil, to 
roll; ftnijudil, to smooth^^ &c. (8.) Others, am ; as "D^an, 
■afinitive, tjo T)ecmaTh, to do. (9.) Others, again, acD; as, 
6i|n), infinitive, "D'^ii^eacT), to listen. ^10.) Some few end in 
-pn ; as, |?eic, •o'-peicfin, to see. Ana lastly, some are so 
irregular that they can be reduced to no rule; as, ia|i|i, 
'o'laftfiaiT), to ask; glaof), infinitive, do glaof^ac, to cry otU> 
These last must be learnt by practice, or by consulting the 
Dietionary. 

The so-called participles, as has been remarked in § 33, 
are merely the infinitive used with certain particles ; for the 
present, a or o^, for the past, laft, which eclipses the initial 
mntable, and a|\ r^, or le for the future^ These are fro- 
qtiently used as verbed nouns. 

* This form te rare in verbs of this ending, nig: they generally follow (4) 
in the formation of their infinitives. 
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B* — Pomve Voice* 

In the Passive Voice the analytic mode of forming the per- 
sons prevails ; there is, therefore, only one terminational end- 
ing to be learned for each tense. 

The Imperative is formed by adding rcpjfi to the root. It 
has a first person singular. 

The Present Indicative is formed by adding the same termi- 
national ending. 

There is no separate form for the Consnetudinal Present. 

The Past is formed by adding ceo, and prefixing 7)0, which 
in this voice makes no change in the initial mutable. 

The Consnetudinal Past is formed by adding raoi or uf : 
when the particle 7)0 is prefixed, it does not affect the initial 
letter. 

The Future is formed by adding a^i or |>a|i to the impera- 
tive active. 

The Conditional Mood is formed by adding p'oe to the. 
root. 

The Infinitive is formed by adding the termination ca or 
ue, and prefixing the infinitive of the verb to he ; as, "oo Beit 
buailre, to he struck. 

The Participle is formed by adding ra or re. 

The Passive voice may also be formed, as in English, by the 
various parts of the verb to he, and the passive participle; as, 
cd m^ buailce, or cdim buailre, / am struck. 

§ 35. — Aspirations and Eclipses, 

In order to account for the various changes in the initials 
of the verb, we shall here give a list of such particles as aspi- 
rate and eclipse. 

A. — Those that Aspirate, 

1. 0C|\, whether f (compounded of cm, whether, aad fU), sign 
of the past tense). It is only prefixed to the past tense. 

2. "Co and |vo, signs of the past tense, and "oo the sign of 
the infinitive. 

3. 5ti|i, that (compounded of ^o, thaty and fio, sign of the 
past). It is only used with the past tense. O'Donovan points 
out an exception, ^Ufiab 6, that it is he. 

4. TT16, if; prefixed to the indicative mood. 

5. Tnafi, as^ like as* 
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6d ^dccqiy which not (compounded of ndc, that tk^, and |io, 
sign of the past) ; prefixed to the past. It is generally con- 
tracted into ndfu 

7. Hf, not; prefixed to the present and fnture. "Mf some- 
times eclipses, as ni ISpiaiji m6, / have not found, Luke xxiii. 
14, Keane's version ; r\i bfuilim, / am not, 
. 8. "Mfofi, not (compoanded of ni, the preceding particle, and 
fto) ; prefixed to the past. 

B. — IThOse that Eclipse. 

On eclipsis, see § 7. 

1. CCn, whether? The eclipsis, perhaps, arises from the 
influence of the n. 

2. ^o, that; the ancient form of this was con, which ex- 
plains the ellipsis. 

3. *0d, if; prefixed to the conditional mood. The original 
T) is seen in the old form 7)1 an. Vid. Zeuss, p. 670. 

4. la|i, qfter; only prefixed to participles. The full form 
was latin. 

5. The relative a (anciently an) when preceded by a pre- 
position, either expressed or understood, as 6 a "D-cdinigj/nwj 
whom came ; unless the particle jio, the sign of the past, or 
an abbreviation of it follows, in whicb case the verb is regu- 
larly aspirated ; e.g., COoaTh 6|i pd-pamafi, i.e., CCi&arh 6 a fio 
-pfifamafi, Adam from whom we have sprung. 

6. TTIafi a, where^ in which; as mafi a n'oubaijir, where he 
said. The ellipsis is here caused by the relative a; see pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

7. THtiTia, unless ; compounded of md, if and na, not. The 
eclipses arise from the na, which appears in the form nan, 
nam, Le., compounded with the relative an (Zeuss, p. 702); 
see No. 5. Its ancient form was mani. 

8. tlac, which not. In the past tense this is compounded 
with jio, and becomes n6|i, ndcafi ; it then aspirates, the as- 
piration arising, not from ndc, but jio. Zeuss (p. 703) does 
not seem to offer an explanation of the eclipsis ; but it may, 
perhaps, arise from the relative an being inherent in the woi^d. 

§ 36. The Regular Verb. 
The following table oontuns the paradigm. 
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§ 37. — tfregvlar Verbs, 
There are thirteen irregular rerbs, viz. : — 1. bf, the snb- 
stantire verb, to be. 2. CCbaiti, to say, 3. betfi, to bear, 
4, Ci'Dim, to see, 5, Cltiiti, to hear. 6. *Oean, to do, 7, pog, 
to find. S, 'Snim, to do. 9^ Ic, to eat. 10. Tit J, to reach. 
1 1 . T^abaifi, to give, 1 2. Tqfi, to come. 1 3. tl^i'd, or c6, <o go. 

§ 38.— ^Ac Substantive Verb, bf, <o 5e. 
Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Plural 



b1. 

blo^ or bi'Decrft (p6. 

iNdiOAtiVE Mood. 

^KESKNT TENSE. 

Singular, 

CTcdnTT!, and cdim. 
cr;6i|1} and cdi'p,. 
cccd -p^, and cd -p^. 



bi'61'6. 
bf'ol'p. 



Plural 

ctcdmaoiT), and cdmaoit). 
ocdtaoi, and cdCaoi. 
GccdiT), and cd4T>. 



Of 



There is another form also used, viz., i|^ or af we, if or 
; THi, &c. This form is called by O'Donevan " the assertive 
verb." It may be called from its use the assertive present. 
Vid. § 64. 

Negative and Interrogative form. 



Singular, 
bpiitiTi. 



Phral 



It will be understood that this form requires the negative 
or interrogative particles preceding, as, n^ bpntim, I am not; 
an bptiil r6, are youf There is also a relative form of the 
present, namely, bf o^^. 

GOirSUETUDiKAL PRESENT. 
Singular, 

bl'SfiHcmn, or bfonn -jp^ 

ThiSy with the exception of the third singular, is a regoilar 
present for bf. The third singular was 8^, anolenily, bfT) 



Plural 

bfmf'D. 

b1«. 

bft). 
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3S 



f6. It is, howevor, used m ike modem language as a conmie* 
tQdival proiBeiii 



PAST. 



SimguUw, 



PharaL 

blomccfi* 

1>fo6a|i. 

b1(W)ati. 



Negative (md IrUerrogative form. 



PhiraL 
TvaBccmafi. 



TuxbaSofu 



SingfUar. 

There is also another form^ akin to this latter (vid* Zeuss), 
used, however, only in the analjrtic form, viz., bcco, sometimes 
spelled bti'6, or bo. The form bti'6 is sometimes^ though rarely, 
used for the fntare. 



OONSVETUDIKAL PAST. 



W-OITITI. 

bl'oecco, or b1oi5 1^ 



Singular, 

bei'oeocD, or bicro* 
bei'Difi, or biaiyi. 
bei-o ji, or bitti'6 f^ 



FUTUJUE. 



PlurdL 

bimif. 

b1«. 

bl-off. 



Plural 

bei'Dint'D, or biormnaoi'D. 
beiTnTs or bi<r6a1'6. 
bei'DiD, or biQcit). 



OONDITIONAL MoOD. 



Singuhir, 

bei-oiTifl. 
bei'Dted. 
bei'6eccD|^ 



PlurdL 

bei'otl'o- 
bet'Oip. 



iKFINiriYE MoOD. 

•DO 5eic. 
Pabticiplb. 

05 belt. 

The form ab occurs with the particles 7)0, 50, 51111, Ac, in 
a past and present signification, and also with evident pro- 

B 2 
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prietj in some interrogatoxy sentences ; as, Wb 6luin an 
beom ^, the was a heatUiful woman ; •Deifiim ^ufiab 6, 1 say it 
is, or vtaSi ^ ^^ <^^® ^^^7 be ; ab ^ fo an 'peafi, is this the 
manf 



§ 39. — CCbaifi, to say. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Impebativjb Mood. 



Smgithr. 
• • • . 

abcnn; 
ab|V(r6 1*6. 



Plural 

dbtiamaoii*, or abficmiaoi'D, 

abficcm. 
abfiod'D* 
abfun'oli*. 



Indicative Mood, 
pbbsbkt tknbb. 

Singular. 
•Dei|vini» or abticnm. 



•oeitiiti, or abjiaifu 
'oei ji f^ or abfioi'D ip6. 



Plural 



'oeitiiml'o, or abfvamaoi'o, 

abfiam. 
'oeijiti'D, or abp.ai'&. 
•oeiixiT), or abjuxiT). 



OONSTTETUDINAL PBESENT. 
•Dei|iecmn Tn6, cu, f^ yc. 
PAST TBKSE. 
Singular, Plural 

'DuBp.ai'p. 



T)ti6|iaTnati. 

T)ijb|iabafi. 

btibpxroati. 



OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 



Singular. 
•oei-p-inn. 

•oeiyieccDi^ 



Singular. 
•Ddatipoi'D f6. 



Plural 



vtrruBB. 



•DeifiiniiY'. 
'Dei|v61'6. 

'DeitXl'Dl|*. 



Plural 
•D6a|ipamaot'D. 



Singvitar. 

T>6aTtt:d. 
•oeafipcro -pfi. 
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OoNDinoirAL Mood. 

PluraL 
•oSatitximaotf. 

iHFnrmyB Mood. 

•DO |idrD> 
Pabvxoifle. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Impebatiyb Mood. 
abaYvtocfi m6, 7c. 

Imdioatiyb Mood. 

pbbsent tbn8b. 

TMifvdeccfi, or aboqfv6afi Tn6, cti, 7c* 

PAST. 

'ouGtvoro Tn6, 7c 

OONBUBTUDINAL FAST. 
•Deitit;1 Tn6, 7c. 

^ FUTURE. 

* T)6aTipa|v m^ 7c 
Conditional Mood. 

'otofipoti'De tn^ 7c. 

Infinitiyb. 
TK) belt fidi'Dce. 

Passiyb Pabtioiflb. 

The past tense, active, is not aspirated except after nf, not; 
nor does it take the particles t>o or |vo before it. It is pro- 
bably a contraction of vo beifieaf, from the old verb^ beitiim^ 
I my^ into 'oobfiaf , and thence into 'otibjvaf . 
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§ 40 — ^beifi, to hear. 




ACTIVE VOICE. 




Impbsative Mood. 


^ttgviar. 




Plural 


• • • • 
bei|i. 
beiTveoro 1*6. 




beifil'D. 
beixii'o1|». 




Indicative Mood. 




PSBSSNT TEN8S. 


Smguiar, 




PUmiL 


beiTiifn. 
beitwp- 
beijvi'O'p^. 


■ 


beiiMtnlT). 

beifiti'D. 

beifiiT). 



OONSIPBTfTDINAL PEESflNT. 



FAST TENSE. 



Singular. 
TMigcnf. 



PlurdL 

fittgomocfi. 
tMJ5attct|i. 



OONSDETUDINAL PAST. 



Singular, 



bdccfipcro. 
bdcctipcniy 
b6aTit:oa'D Y^. 



Plural 
l5eitM'Di|*. 



EUTUKB TENSE. 



Plural 

b^cqfitxmiaoi'D. 
t)6aii|Hx1'6. 



Singular, 



Conditional Mood. 

Plwrkl 

l56axipccmaoi|;». 
I56ccp.'pcrt'6. 



IvFJurjETiT s Hood. 
Partioiple. 

PASSIVE TOICE, 



as 



Impebatiye Mood. 
beiYvteafi m6, cu, 7c. 

Ihdioatiye Mood, 
psbbent tense. 
beijvteafi Tn6, 7c. 

OOHSUETUDIHAIi PAST. 
tSeifitl m6, ui3, 7c 

PUTUftB TIBV3B. 
btojipop' me, tu, 7c- 

CONDITIONAL MoOD. 
t)6cqfipa1f)e ni6, 7c 

Infinitivb Mood. 
•DO tSett beiT^te. 

Passive Pabtioiplb. 
betfite. 



I 11 II ■» III 






ACTIVE VOICE. 



Ikdioativb Mood. 
psBsjsirT TEiraB. 

Singular, Plural, 

cl'dittti or cim. 
cI'Diti, or clji- 
dl-o f6, or t\ x^. 



fclxmii'D) or clmiT). 



^ 
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OQHSTTirnnDiirAL pbesbitt. 

ci'oecmti tn6, t^, 7c. 
PAST TENSB. 
Singular, Plural 



coTinatica|», conncaf. 
conna|icco|*, conncai|». 
connarfic -pe, oonticac f6» 



concomaTV, conncamaYi 
coTicabafv, conncabafu 
conocrooqfty connccpooiu 



CONSITBTUDINAL PAST. 


Singular, 


Plural 


cI'Ditin. 
cl'&ced. 
cl'oecro f6. 


61'Dnil'p. 

c1'6t1'5. 

c1'6t)1|». 


FUTURE TSKSB. 


^tfi^it^. 


PlurtO. 


cl-opecpo. 

Cl-DpfU 
Cl'Dp'D'p^. 


Cl'Dpiml'D 

cI'Dpltl'©. 

Ci'Dpl'O. 


CoNDiTiONAii Mood. * 


cI'Dpinti, d^'oped, 7c 


PASSIVE VOICE. 



Indioative Mood. 

present tense. 
c1'6cea|i m^, t6, 70 

PAST TENSE. 

confidTicorD, or conficocD, Tn6, 4u, 7c. 

OONSUETUDINAIi PAST. 
ci'661 ni6, 7c 

FUTURE TENSE. 

a'6pea|i m6, 7c. 

Conditional Mood. 

ci'D'pi'De Tn6, 7c 

This verb wants tbe imperaiiye and infinitive moods and 
participle active and passive, but they are supplied by paic, 
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which ought not to be classed among the irregular verbs as 
it is regular in all its moods and tenses. 

The present and future tenses of this verb have the peculi- 
arity of being aspirated like the past. 

§ 42* — CluiTi, to hear. 

This verb is regular, except in the past tense, the infini- 
tive mood, and participle. 

PAST. 



dualcn-p. 
cuatai'D 1^ 


Plural 
cualamati. 

cttalcTDati* 




Infinitive Mood. 




•DO, or a cloi|*cifi. 




Pabtioiple. 




ogcloil^n. 




§ 43.— 'Oean, to do. 




ACTIVE VOICE. 




Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 




Plural 


• • ■ ■ 




•Dtoiarnaoif , 'odanamaoi'D 

and 'D^ccnam. 
•D^ancrt'D. 
'D6anai'Dl|*. 




Indicative Mood. 




PBESKKT TENSE. 


Singular. 




Plural. 






'DeaneurnaoiT). 

•oeancaoi. 

•D^anoTD. 



CONSUETUDINAL PRESENT. 
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PAST TBKSB. 



Singular, 

■Dedyinaj*, and '66cma^. 
•6e<i|Miai j*, and 'o^onctrp. 
wdfvTicro, and -Ddcm f^ 



Plural 

'oeApnarnctii, and 'Ddanamocfi* 
'DedrifiatMXYi, and 'otonabaTi* 
'6edp.ii(n>a|v, and 'odcxnoroaiv 



OOHSUBTUBIVAL PAST. 
Singular, Plural 



'D^noinn, and 'oedfinatTifi. 

•66cmcd. 

'D^onoTD, and ^edfiTicro ^ 



'Dtonocmaoi'p, and '6e<iT>.na- 

tnaoij*. 
'D^ocncaoi. 



Singtdar, 
'D6ccnpco'6 1^. 



•6§ancci'Dl|*, and •66a|inai'Dl|*. 

FUTITEE TBNSB. 

Plural, 

•D^ccnpaniaoi'D. 
•D^an'pal'O. 



GoNs^iTioNAL Mood. 



Singtilar. 
•odanpd. 



Plural 



iNFiimiTB Mood. 

Partioiple. 
05 •o^cmarti, or 05 'D^ccncro* 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Ihpbbatite Mood. 

Indioatiyb Mood, 
pbbsent tbnse. 

past tbvsb. 

'otoicro, and 'Ded|VTior6 Tn6, 7c. 



mSHOBAUKAB. 



4S 



Or, 





VUTUBB TBKSB. 




'Ddomtxxtv Tn6, 7c 




OoNDiTiONAL Mood. 




•o^cmpot'oe me, 7c. 




iNvanTiVB Mood. 




TX) belt "D^anca 




Passitb Pabtioipub. 




'o^omca. 




§ 44.— pog, to find. 




ACTIVE VOICE. 




Ihpbbatiyb Mood. 


Singular. 




Plural 


• < • ■ 
poga'Dfe. 


- 


po^maoi-p, or 

pogco'D. 

'pcqsai'oli*. 




Indioativb Mood. 




pbbsbstt tbtthr. 


Singular. 

pcKcnti. 
pagoi'D^. 




Plural 
pd^maoTD. 

pCKCCti'D. 

pasoiT). 


Singular. 




Plural 
gei'BiTnl'D. 
geibtl'D. 
geibiT). 


• 


PAST TBNSB. 


Singular. 




P/tira2. 


imatvaip. 




pua|vamati 
puatiabati. 
puoiicroaTi. 


t 


OONSXTEniDINAL PAST. 


Singular. 
5eit)ecr6|^ 


• 


Plural 

teibtl'D. 
Eeil>iT>1f. 



u 
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And, 



Singular. 



Pktral 



FUTURE TBNSB. 



SingtUar, 

^eatkco, or geotkco. 
S^Bon|x, or ^eotxnti. 
S^atkci'D, or geotScci'D f^ 



Plural 

l^^aBaTnaoiT), or teobomaoi'D. 
^^Btcd'Ot or ^eoTCcd'D. 
g^abaiT), or geotxn'D. 



IVTBBROOATiyE AND NEOATITB FUTUBB. 



Smgtthr. 



PhurdL 
Bptti^eonmaoi'D. 



GONDITIOHAL MoOD. 



SwguUw, 

l^eotkcinn, or g^atkcinn. 
geot)6d, 7c. 



PhtraU 



^eotJomaoi-p, or ^^atkcmaoij'. 
^eo^tod'D, 7c 
geotkn'Di'p, 7c. 



Infdtitivb Mood. 
Pabtioiplb. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Impbbativb Mood. 

pogtcqfi tn6, trfi, 7c 

Ikdioatiyb Mood. 

pbb8bnt tbhsb. 

pagtofi tn6, t^, 7c 

PAST TBNSB. 
imaftCTD) or pfilt tn6, tii, 7c. 

OONSUETUDINAL PAST, 
geitit^, or 1^156! tn6, tti, 7c. 
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* 

CONDITIOHAL MoOD. 





§ 45* — 'S^im, to do. 




ACTIVE VOICE. 




Indioatits Mood. 




PRESENT TEKSE. 


Singular, 
gnlni. 




Plurai 




PAST 1 


I7ENSE. 



Singular. 

^niToeai*, or ^igneai*. 

^nlxnf , or t^igTiif- 

gnlx) f6, or xi\p\e f6, and 



^nicyomati, or |ii5tieatna|i. 
^nlcyobaii, or ^igneaBati- 
5niOT>x)ati, or ixignecroati. 



CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 



Singular. 



Plural 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood, 
present tense. 

consuetudinal past. 

This verb wants the other tenses, or they are formed from 
"O^cm. Tligneaf in the past tense is eridently a contraction 
of fio, sign of the past, and geanaif =s5ni'6eaf . 
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§ 46.-^1c, to eoL 

This verb is regular, except in the future te&se and Con- 
ditional Mood. 



Singular, 

lofpcTD. 

lofpaiTU 

1o|*pai'6f6. 



Singular, 

1o|*paiTiTi. 
lofpd. 



FUTU1KE. 

Plural 

foiTpaTnaoiT). 

lofpcd'o. 

lofpca-o. 

Conditional Mood. 

Plural 
!oppaitnaoi|*. 

1ofpcnT>1|^ 

Infinitive Mood. 

The regular Past is t)' iteaf ; there is, however, an old 
form 'ouaf, which may be contracted for "o'lteaf, •oiteaf, 
'Deaf, 'Dtiaf ; this is seldom used in the spoken language, but 
is in the New Testament — vumi) euT) •do tt^eftynof m6 — 
the zeal of thy house has eaten me up — John, ii. 17 ; and uafi^if 
a ^ctiiThealca e^v^\\, a I6mm^ "obiB, 'Duaoafi icro, after rub- 
bmg them between their hands, they ate them. — ^Lnke, vi. 1. 



Singular, 
• • • • 






§ 47. — Hig, to reach, 
Ixf netATiviB Mood. 

Plural 
ivirf-o. 

Indioativb Mood. 

PBB8HHT TEVML 

Plural 
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OOS0IT8Tin>niAL PAST. 



SingfUBur. 



Tiignir. 



future ten8e. 

Conditional Moob. 

Infinitive Mooi>. 

"DO tVOCtKXIf). 

§ 48. — ^T^abaifi, to give. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Impekatiyb Mood. 



Singular, 



Plural 
cat5tiaTnaoi|*. 

t;at)ticnT>1|*. 



Indicative Mood, 
pbesent tense. 

beiTXim, ctigaiTn, and calniaiTn. 
OONSUETUDINAL PBESENT. 

beifxeafin m^ ZMsamn vn^t and T;at>tvann m^. 

PAST TEN8B. 



JSki^ukr, 



PUiraL 
^gccmoYV. 



OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
Cettvinfi, and tugoimi. 

FUTU&B. 
b^afipccD, and catSaiv-pcro, 7c. 

Conditional Mood. 
b6<xp.poanT), tatkcripaififi, and titibfuxmn. 
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iNFiNmvB Mood. 

"Docalkctfic* 

Pabtioiplb. 
05 caBcoTic. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Impebatiye Mood. 
beificeajv, cugfeaxi, and ca5atica|v Tn6, 7c. 

Indioatiye Mood. 

pbbsent tense. 
bei|itea|v Tn6, and cugcap. Tn6, 70 

PAST TENSE. 

TnigocD Tn6, 70.% 

OONSUETUDINAL PAST, 
beip^ti-oe, or cugcai'De Tn6, 7c. 

PUTUBE. 
b6ap,pa|i, and cat)ati)?ati Tn6, 7c. 

Conditional Mood. 
66ap,vcn'6e, and caBap.pai'oe Tn6, 7c. 

Pasbite Pabticiple. 

zvr^ba, and catkxjufca. 

This verb is made up of three defectire verbs — ^beifi, co^, 
and uabaifi. The tenses of those verbs which are used may 
be perceived by reading the verb as given above. The past 
tense is that of m^ only. There is a peculiarity in the use of 
beifiim, the present ; viz., that it takes the particle "oo before 
it, sometimes expressed and sometimes understood, and then 
the b is aspirated as in the past tense. 



§ 49. — Tkixiy to come. 
IicPBBATivB Mood. 



Singular, 



coTi, cccifi, or C15. 
cigeoD, or coga'D fe. 



Phtral 



cigiml-p, or ca5amaoi|». 
ciSiDlf , or cogai'D^f . 
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Iin>ioATiTB Mood. 




PBSSXirr TBV8B. 


SinguUw, 




PAirai: 


C151TI. 


• 


cisml*©, or cigitnlT). 




PAST TBH8B. 


Singular. 




PUuraL 


idngay*. 

idngoi-p. 

tditiig^ 




tdngonmop^ 

tdngaBocTu 

tdngocDGqfi. 


Or, 




iSm^ti&ir. 




Pftcra/: 


Tidngai*.* 
tvdngaiy*. 
Tvdnai5, or ivdifiig ^ 


ivdiigccoap.* 


< 


r ■ . ■ 

JONSXTBTUDINAL PAST. 


8vng%kUir^ 




P^ttro/. 










FUTUKB TENSE. 


/S»R^2ar. 




P/uroi: 


ClOCpCTD. 

cioqpcn|i. 
uioqxxi'6 1^. 




ciocpamjOioi'D, or ciocpocm. 

ciocpoI'D- 

ciocpca'D. 


iS^wi^for. 


CONDITIOI 


rAii Mood. 

PAira/. 


*iocpai«Ti. 
tiocpd. 
tiocpa'6 1^. 




tioqpocmaoi'p. 

tiocpaiiD. 

tiocpai'Di|*. 




Infinitiyb Mood. 




7)0 teacc. 




Fabtioiple. 




og ceacc. 



* Some grammarians make this the past of ftig; but it is evidently a 
contraction for |io tdnga'p; its general meaning in the third person is, U 



camt to pass; they happmed: tidnscnp you happened tobe,&c. 



E 
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§ 50— t^-d, 


, or c§, ft) go. 


/ 


Imfebatiyb Mood. 


Sinffohr. 




Pliera^ 






ciSi'onil'p, or clitnl-p. 




Indioativb Mood. 




i 
» ' • t". 

PBE8EHI TJINSE. 


BmguHar, 




Plural. 

c^-otnlT), or cdimlT). 
c^TDcI'Di or t;6it1'6. 
t;6i'6i'D, or c6td. 




■I _ , 

PAST TENSE. 


iS'tn^for. 




P^Eiro/!. 


6tia'6a|*. 
cua'Dam 

CUOl'D 1^. 




cua'OTnaii. 

diioTDlJati. 

cuoCD^oifi* 


{ 


dOiraUXTITDINAL PAST. 


Singular. 
66iwnTi. 




Phtral 

Wl'Dflll'T. 




FTTTtJEB TENSE. 


SingiOar 




P/wyO. 


tvadpcro. 
fuxqpcciti. 




IMxcpctmaoTO. 

twccpcd'D. 

tvactxiiT). 



Or, fuxdcTD, Tvacoifi, tiacafo -^6, omitting the p. 



OovDinoNAL Mood. 



Singvhr* 
fvacfd. 



Plural 



XUxibipcA'o. 
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iNtDTITiyB M003>, 
'D0'6tll> 

Paetioiple. 

The past tense is often fieacaf . This form is used after nf , 
and the interrogativie a, and with ^o, &c. 

" Haliday, the Rev, Paul O'Brien, and others, make imuig 
a form of the imperative mood of this verb ; but this caniiot 
be considered as correct; as, imuipTn, which is a regular 
verb, signifies / depart, not I go. In some parts of Munster 
the imperative of r6i'6iiil, I go, is frequently made ei|ii^ (and 
sometimes, corruptly, teifii^) : but this must be deemed an 
anomaly, as it is properly the imperative of eijif^iTn, / arUeJ'^ 
— O'Donovan. 

§ 51. — D^ective Verbs* 

The following defective verbs are used in the spoken lan- 
guage :— 

on|v 1^ said he, 

T)ati liom, methmks; 'Dafv teiy^ p^iti) he himseff Mtksf na^ tec, ffiey 

■oti^ea^^ it is aUotoed. 

p6cn>a|V, / know; only used negatively and mterrogatively, and in the 
present tense ; nl fj ecroatv m^, I do not know; x\\ ^JeoDcdtv f^ til jWtt)- 
fiaimin, &c 

tdfiia) it happened. 



CHAPTER VL 
Particles. 

§ 52. — Adverbs. 

There are few simple adverbs in the Irish language. Ad- 
verbial expressions are formed by prefixing ^o to adjectives ; 
as, monr;, good; ^o mait, well; these are compared in the 
same way as the adjectives themselves. Adverbial expres- 
sions are also formed by the combination of prepositions and 
nouns, or pronouns ; as, a|i gcfil, backwards, compounded of 
afi, upon; and cut, the bach 

b2 
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The fdllowmg particles are only used in compoBition :-^ 

A. — Negative Particles. 

arti 6.p.with^>e6int wXL airfi'oeoin, m/ioiUiiagneM, 

cm ,, CfUtt, tifM. cmqfidt, improper time, 

T)0 n beti|HXc,t0e^-&e^^a2. •D0i5eti'pic, iH-behtwed, 

T)1 „ cnei'oeecih, belief. 'Dl6fie>x)ectm, wibeliefi 

•Djioc „ bwcj*, toite. 'Dtioctila'p, a ba4 taste. 

6a* or 61 „ c6i|i, righteousness. dogcdim wtri^AfeofMneM. 

ecif „ Cttjia, a /nend eai^oafioi a» enemy. ^ 

ml „ CI all) sense. vn'rhaViyfolbf. 

iieorh i, cUion, partial. nBaMUxoni impartial 

B. — IntensMve Particles. 

a 

orb e.g. w^th Tnolo^ praise. crmholo^) ea^cess^ve praise. 

an i, rn6xu great. annidp, verg great. 

h\b „ b(90, living. bitt5eo, everlivingj etemat 

T)0 )'} hxi6n,gnef. T)6\ixi6n, great grirf. 

il „ gil6, a 2»»(i. ilgn^iteac, of many Undsj mamfold. 

\m „ Idrij^ttW. lomldn, vergfuU. 

oil }, sI<3tIt fioue. oll^ldyi, ^to^ toM:, honibast, 

ttifi „ ea|»btn'6, toant tiiYiea|*b«i'6, ^ea< won*, poverty. 

0. — Particles ofvarwus other meanings. 

aiy*, or eip e-^r. wftA 1oC| apaymeiU. ai|*ioc, a r^paymernL 

ixt )) bla'jp, 41 sanow. act)laj*, an after sa/vour. 

c6tc\, equals as rtxom, weight. cdTtittxom, egtiaZ toet^^. 

'oeot, or "oeig, ^'ood, as bla|», taste, 'oeajblaj*, a good taste. 

ix\,jfi as D^anca, done. iTi'D6anca,/< to fte cfowe. 

fo, easy^ as 'o^onco, cione. |X)i'Ddanca, easy tx> he done. 

Let the learner bear in mind the rale caol le caol, 7c. 
Thus, arh is airh in airiroeoiTi ; "do is •ooi In •ooiBetifac ; im 
is lom in lomldn, <fec. Several of these particles have also a 
separate existence as substantives or adjectives. 

The particles used with verbs have been mentioned pre- 
viously in § 35. 

§ 53. — Prepositions. 

There are many simple prepositions, such as 05, a^; ai|iy 
upon; omn, tn, <fec.; and these again, with nouns, form com- 
pound prepositions; as, a5ai'6, the face; cmagai'o, in the face, 
{zgainst, &o. 

* da generally eclipses the initial mutable of the nonn with which it is 
compounded ; as, 6a!T>CTi<3caiifve, cruelty. This is a pecnliar case of eclipris ; 
the negative ^ was ori^^nally ex, then eip» In the latter shape it appears 
before vowels, as ea|^aonT;ac, disunited^ eai^Ofi'D, disorder. This will 
help to understand tiie n of the common eclipffls, which is likewise intact 
before vowels. 
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The following prepositions genemily aspirate the initial 
mutable of the nouns they govern : — 



T)©, of. 

•00, to. 

XM, ^01, vnder. 

peoD, throughout* 



itMiv, between. 
tnccYii IJ%6 to. 

Cfi6, trough. 



OCtiti, in, and lap,, a/l(«r, eclipse the initial mutable. The 
original form of icqfi was ia|iTi, vid, § 35. 

Le, m^A or through, and Oyfrom, in the modem language pre- 
fix h to nouns beginning with a vowel ; as, TVigne m6 fin le 
hecqgla, / did that thtvughfsar, 

§ 6i,^^Conjimcti(ms, 

Conjunctions are simple and compound: simple, as ^o, 
that; GCgtif, and; the compound are those compounded of 
difierent parts of speech, forming a sort of conjunctional phrase, 
•DO t>|ii5, because; tiime fin, therefore. 

For the influence of certain conjunctions upon the initials 
of the words that follow them, vid. § 35. 

§ 55. — Interjections, 

The following are a few of the more usual interjections : — 

tnaiitgl woe to f 
montiatv! aJas/ 
ce^x^r\\eaxll happy. 
diyxl hush! 



a! O! 

af*cp<ticc5l woe! 
|X)|iaofi! (das! 
uc! oh! 



€C and o, it must be observed, aspirate the initial mutable 
of the noun to which thej are prefixed. 
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PAET ni. 



SYNTAX^ 



CHAPTER I. 
§ 56 The AHide. 

The Irish laQguage has do lD<}efi&ite article oorrespoading 
to the English a or an; but this is expressed either bj the 
absence of the definite article cm, or sometimes in the mode 
mentioned in § 61. 

The definite article an has the fcdlowing sjoitactical pecu- 
liarities. 

When one noun goyems another in the genitive^ the article 
is used before the genitive case, and not with the governing 
noun, as in English the sense would require ; as, mac an T)tiine, 
the son of man; but if a possessive pronoun be used with the 
governed noun, or if the governed noun be such a proper noun 
as would not ta.ke the article, the article is omitted ; as, obaiji 
a Idime, the work of his hand; TTlac X>§, the Son of God. 

But if the noun governed should merely stand in the place 
of an adjective, then the governing noun, if it has no adjec- 
tive, may take the article ; as, na mooYiaiX) cnoic, the mom^ 
tmn dogs; an peap, cofifidin, the reaper ; lit., the tnan of a 
hooh 

The article is used in Irish in some instances where in 
English it would be omitted ; viz. — (a) Before a noun which 
would take, at the same time, a demonstrative pronoun ; Q>) 
Before a noun preceded by its adjective and the assertive 
present if ; (c) Before the names of certain places ; as, fifg na 

hOiyieonn, &c. ; {d) Abstract nouns also take the article, or 
nouns used as abstracts; as, cm u-oqfiuf, hunger; tdini§ on 
peaco^ ai|i an faogat, sin entered the world. — Bom. v., 12 ; 
"DO cfieafsaifi an bdf , death laid low. 
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§ 67.— The Noun. 

The same concorcLs of Nonn, Adjective, Pjponoun, and Verb, 
which occur in other languages, occur also in Irish. 

One noun govems another in the genitive, as in other lan- 
guages, the two nouns frequently forming a compound ex- 
pression ; as, |»a|i cofijidiTi, a man of a hook, i.e., a reaper. 

''TVlien, in the absence of the article, the latter of two 
substantives in the genitive case is the proper name of a 
man, woman, or place, its initial is aspirated; as, 6 aimfifi 

p6Dfitii5,yro»i the time of St, Fatrickr — 0' Donovan. 



CHAPTER II. 

The AnjECTrvB. 

§ £18. — Adjectives in general, 

«. The aspiration of adjectives, when joined to nouns, has been 
treated of in § %!• 

Adjectives are generally placed after the nouns to which 
they belong, except (a) in the case of emphasis ; or (5) in the 
case of some monosyllabic adjectives ; as, T)ea$, good; feem, 
oldy &0. 3 and (c) of numerals, wd, § 59 ; as, ocn Xj\an\x\a t^uord, 
the New Tegtament ; 'oeafi^ iafai|v, redjkme. The adjective 
also precedes the noun when joined to the assertive present 
If ; as, If caoji cm Ui ^, it is a cold day. 

When the adjective precedes the noun it is frequently re- 
garded as fonning with it a compound word, and consequently 
suffers the same initial changes after the article or preposition 
as if it were a noun, and aspirates the initial letter of its novn 
if a mutable consonant ; as, an 7:-6i5 f eafi, the young man; 
cm r-fean bean, the old tvoman. 

When the adiective is the predicate of a sentence, and the 
noun is the subject, the adjective is not inflected and suffers 
no initial changes ; as, ud an bean ^eocnaffitiit, the wonum is 
beautiful; if mait iod, they are good ; "oo fiigne ni6 an f^fon 
^eufi, / sharpened the knife, not "00 fiigne ni6 an fgion seuji, 
which would be / made ike sharp Jcnife, 

'^ When an adjective, beginning with a lingual, is preceded 
by a noun terminating with a lingual, the initial of the adjec- 
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tiye retains its primary sound in all cases of the singular ; as, 
afi mo ^alaiTiTi T>eif , on my right shoiUder ; afi a coif 'oeif , 
on his right footr — O^Donowm, 

'* When an adjective is used to describe the quality of two 
nouns, it agrees with the one next to it ; as, feofi oc^f bean 
Thaiu, a good man and woman; beccn 7 feafi maiu." — 
O'Donovan. 

Adjectiyes which signify profit, nearness to, fitness, and 
their opposites, take after them the dative case with x>o ; as. 
If olc •Dom, iJt is had for me / if mait 'oom, it is good for me. 

Adjectives which signify fulness, and those which pignify 
part of any thing, take x>e, of with the article before the noun 
in the dative ; as, feaf. •oona* •oaoinib, one of the men ; Um 
x>'tiif5e,j^^ ofwaier. 

Adjectives which signify likeness, or an emotion of the 
mind, take te with the dative case ; as, if coffhtiil €m ipeafi 
le p5e(ro6ifi, the man is like a weaver. 

The comparative degree takes nd, or no, than, before the 
following noun : as, af Tn6 p6l nd peccoafi, Fattl is greater 
than Peter, 

'' The superlative degree does not require a genitive case 
plural after it, as in Latin, for the genitive case in Irish, as in 
English, always denotes possession, and nothing more, and 
therefore could not be applied, like the genitive case plural in 
Latin, after nouns partitive, or the superlative degree ; but it 
geneially takes after it the preposition *x>o, or, more correctly, 
•oe." — QDomman, 

§ 59. — NwtMTols. 

Numeral adjectives precede their substantives; as, aon 
feaft, ofM man ; but when the number consists of a unit and 
decimal, the noun is placed between the unit and the decimal; 
as, cfif cloca 'D^og, thirteen stones ; aon feafi af. pci-o, twenty- 
one m^n. 

The cardinals "od, two; fice, twenty ; and all the multiples 
often (as, T>ei6 af ficiT), thirty ; ceuT), a hundred^ take the 
noun in the singular number ; as, cetix> feaf , a hundred men* 

* Andentljr 'oonon^ vid. § 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 

This Peonouv, 

§ 60. — Personal Pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns, as in other languages, agree with their 
antecedents in number, gender, and person. 

If a sentence be the antecedent, the pronoun will be the 
third person singular masculine ; but if a no^n of multitude 
be the antecedent, the pronoun will be the third person plural. 

If two or more persons or things be mentioned, the pronoun 
will agree with the first person rather than the second, and 
with the second rather than the third — buail f e zu\u aguf 
mife, aguf bi firiTi uin, he strvxik you and me, and we were tick. 

The personal pronouns, when compounded with prepositions, 
as given in § 27, are used with the substantive verb bi, and 
with other verbs to form certain idiomatic expressions. We 
subjoin a few examples. 

OCgom, means literally^ with me ; but, when used with bi, 
serves in place of the verb to have; as, zd ogam leabafi, 
/ have a hook ; coc ogaT), you have (siug.) ; z6l age, he has ; 
bei'6 fiaT) ogaT), you shall have them; zapof -o'lnuin agam-fa, 
/ know your intention ; nac bpuil ocfiaf o|iu ? are you not 
hungry 1 cd hainim acd ofic? whxU is your namef nil neafic 
agam ai|i, / cannot help it; an bfuil aon ni'o uaiu ? do you 
want any thing ? 

§ 61. — Possessive Pronouns, 

The possessive pronouns always precede their nouns ; as, 
mo cecmn, my head. 

On the position of the emphatic increase when used with 
possessives, see § 28. 

The possessive pronouns, when either compounded with, or 
preceded b^, the preposition ann, in, expressed or understood, 
are used with the substantive verb bi, to denote an office or 
state of being ; as, rd f 6 'na fogafiu, he is a priest, literally, 
he is in his priest^ s staJte. 

§ 62. — Relative and Interrogative Pronouns. 

The Relative Pronoun a, whether expressed or understood, 
aspirates the initial mutables of verbs, except when a preposi- 
tion governing the relative precedes it, and the relative is not 
the nominative to the verb ; in such a case it eclipses instead 
of aqnrating^ The preposition may sometimes be understood. 

F 
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On the reason for the eclipsis^ see § 29. 

The relative always precedes the verb, and, being indeclin- 
able, the context must decide whether it is the agent or the 
object; as, an peafi a litiailini, the man whom I strike ; cm 
peafi a btiaileaf me, the man who strikes Tne. 

" The relative is often omitted when it is either preceded 
or followed by a vowel or an aspirated consonant ; as, an ^loHa 
tti-g an ^eafi^dm leif , the hoy that hrovght the horse with him^ 
— NeHson, 

The Interrogative Pronouns always precede the verb with 
which they are connected ; as, 50 x)e mafi rd en ? how do you 
do f If the interrogative should be under the government of 
a preposition, it is still placed first ; and the preposition follows 
with a personal pronoun expressed, unless the interrogative 
should be connected directly with a noun ; as, aa leif a b|niil? 
with whom is he 9 

§ 63. — Demonstrative and Indefinite FroMMns. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns immediately foUow the nouns 
or adjectives with which they may be connected ; as, an bean 
fin, that woman. 

There is one exception to the foregoing : — viz. where the as- 
sertive present if is understood ; as, fo an feaft, this is the man. 

" The pronouns cfieuT), 50*0^, cia, Ac, are commonly used 
without interrogation, as demonstratives ; as, z& fiof agam 
50 7)6 a "Deaftf d, / know what you would say,^ — Neilson. 

Uile, when placed before a noun, signifies every, and takes 
the noun in the singular j but when placed after a noun^ it has 
the meaning of all, and the noun is then put in the plural ; 
as, tule feaft, every man ; fift uile, all Tnefi. 



CHAPTER IV. 

§ 64.-^^6 Verb. 

The Verb agrees with its nominative in number and person. 

Two or more singular nouns joined by a conjunction will 
take the verb in the singular number ; as, tdmig mife agtif 
uuf a, / and you came. 

If the nominative be a noun of multitude the verb will be 
in the plural. 

The nominative generally foUows the verb (part of the sen- 
tence may intervene) ; as, "ofibaifu; on feayi, the man said. 
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Relative and iDterrogatiye pronouns, as before mentioned, 
precede the verb. 

" When the assertive verb if, or the particles an, or ndc, 
which always carry the force of if, and never suffer it to be 
expressed; are nsed, the collocation is as follows : — the verb 
comes first, next the attribute, or predicate, and then the 
subject ; as, if feafi Tn6, / am a man ; if mait icro, they are 
goad. But if the article be expressed before the predicate, 
then the attribute comes next after the verb; as, if me an 
feaft, / am the mxvnr — O^Dimovan, 

The verb bf (with the exception of the assertive present 
form if) always employs a preposition, such as a, i, or ann, 
m, as mentioned in § 61, in asserting the existence of any 
subject ; as, rd f 6 'n-a feafi, he is a man. But the assertive 
present if is always used in this sense without a preposition ; 
as, if feaf, m6, 1 am a man. O'Dono van (p. 379) remarks : — 
'*^The two modes of construction represent the idea to the 
mind in a quite different manner. Thus, cd m^ am* feccft, 
and if feafi m6, though both mean / am a man, have a dif- 
ferent signification ; for cd m6 am' f eaf,, is lam in my man ; 
i.e. / am a man, as distinguished from some other stage, such 
as childhood, or boyhood ; while if feap, m6 indicates that I 
am a man, as distinguished from a woman, or a coward." 

The pronoun is not used with the synthetic form. — Vid, § 33. 

When the noun precedes the infinitive, it is put in the ac- 
cusative ; when it follows, it is governed in the genitive. 

The present participle, with the verb bi, expresses the^ con- 
tinuance of tKe action ; as, cd m6 05 lei§eaT> mo leabaifi, / 
am reading my hook. 

Transitive verbs take their objects in the accusative case. 

Verbs of advantage and disadvantage take the object of the 
benefit or injury in the dative case with t)0, or similar prepo- 
sitions. 

Verbs of comparing and taking away also govern the dative 
case of the object of comparison or deprivation, with the pre- 
position 11 a, or such like. 

One verb governs another in the infinitive mood, as in other 
languages. ** When the governed verb is one expressing mo- 
tion or gesture, which does not govern an accusative, the sign 
T)o is never prefixed ; as, -otibaif,!: f § liom vnt 50 Coficaig, he 
told m^ to go to Cork,** — O* Donovan, In some parts of Ireland 
this would be expressed, T)tibai|iT: f e liom a vnl 50 Coftcaig. 
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eUAPTER V. 

Pabtiolbs. 
§ 65. — Adverbs, 

Monosyllabio adverbs are placed before the words to which 
they belong ; as, yvo m6\i, very great. 

*' Compoand adverbsj particularly those formed from adjec- 
tives, are placed after tjie nominatives to the verbs which they 
qualify, but never placed between the auxiliary and the verb 
as in English ; as, 'o'eiftig f4 50 moc, he rose early ; cd f e 
"Deonra 50 cea|vc, U is done properly ; not u6 f§ 50 ceaftc 
'oeatira.** — O'Donxrvcm. 

Adverbs signifying proximity take the dative case gener- 
ally with 7)0 ; as, rd f6 cm^dfi 'oorh, he is near me. 

The following adverbs also take the dative case:— a bfX)|', 



on this side; a b^fxiT), afar off ; amac, fnU ; amtiic, without ; 
uaH, beyond ; anall, on this side ; afcecic, within ; as, pan 
a bpof apiinn, stay on this side with us. 

§ 66. — Prepositions, 

The prepositions in general govern the dative case; as, 
cdinig f^ Sp hCClbaiTiTi, he came to Scotland, 

^an, wwMvi^ and vo\\i^ between, sometimes govern the accu- 
sative ; as, ^an f oldf, withotU comfort; \v\\\f an peap. apif a 
bean, betwe^ the man and his wife. 

The following prepositions, being in reality nouns, govern 

the genitive case : — 

cum, to, lonnpai'oe, unto, 

T>6i|*, after, T^if^ according to. 

peax), throughout, cimciolt, about. 

All compound prepositions for the same reason take the 
genitive ; as, a n-a§ai'6 mo toile, against my wUL 

On initial changes caused by certain prepositions see § 53. 

§ 67. — Conjunctions and Interjections, 

There is no peculiarity in the syntax of the conjunctions. 
On initial changes caused by certain of them see § 35. 

The interjection maifi^, woe, being in reality a noun, is al- 
ways followed by the preposition xk), with the dative ; as, 
maifi^ •DUic, woe to thee I 

THB BND. 
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